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Preface 


Those among the membership who feel that SPSSI and social 
psychologists have yet to meet the post-war challenge may find stim- 
ulating food for thought in this issue on social change. Not that the 
issue represents a wrapped-up package of theoretical or practical 
answers—far from it; indeed the contributors have themselves been 
most aware of the very partial nature of their approach to this most 
awesome problem. 

However in spite of social scientists’ relative neglect, the subject 
is ubiquitous. There is scarcely a day when we do not read or our- 
selves use the global phrase “social change” to indicate vast, complex, 
and dynamic processes which, glacierlike, are inexorably touching all 
areas of modern life. Planned programs of change are being instituted 
in our own country and all over the world on an unprecedented basis. 
Psychological and social processes are often overlooked or simply not 
understood. Is this not an area where social psychologists, serving as 
theoretical broker and middleman, can profitably fit together the 
concepts of psychology, anthropology, and sociology—not to mention 
a few of history, economics, and political science—to offer a theoretical 
model for analyzing and possibly even intervening at strategic points 
in change? Can we not relate the progress of a technical innovation 
or economic alteration to attitudes, hierarchical values, institutions, 
reference groups, functional resistance, character structure, and all the 
other conceptual tools of our craft? 

There is a need for larger-scale theory, for the vigor of fresh new 
ideas. The authors of these articles were sometimes surprised to find 
themselves engaged in the area of social change; their real interests 
were often elsewhere. (The reader however may find it useful and 
instructive to try to imagine how each of the research studies would 
be conceptualized differently if a study of social change were the 
goal.) The results and the ideas are interesting—perhaps they will 
even stimulate others, not to the grandiose attempts of the past, but 
to the disciplined creativity of “tight packets of theoretical thoughts” 
which give meaning to mere complexity. 

Martua S. WHITE 


Note: To say that the appearance of a redesign of the format and of cover of 
the Journal is merely coincidence in time with the topic of this issue, would be 
disbelieved and more importantly, would deny that some changes are planned 
and intentional. Martha White has provided the leadership for this change. 


Rosert CHIN 
General Editor 








Bleak Prospects 


Joseph Adelson 


It is a commonplace that we live in a period of rapid and radical 
social changes. These changes appear everywhere—in our forms of 
social organization, in the conditions of work, in our styles of family 
life. Most of us would agree that at the very least these changes will 
change us in altering our beliefs, values, perspectives. Some of us 
would argue that ultimately they will go deeper than that, to the core 
of being, in that they will modify the ways in which personalities are 
formed and function. The theme of this issue—the psychological con- 
sequences of social change—is a matter of great moment and wide- 
spread interest. 

This being so, one might reasonably expect to find many psy- 
chologists absorbed in the topic. One might hope to find our journals 
spilling over with research reports, discussion, argument. The plain 
fact is that the very opposite is the case: almost no work is being done, 
not by psychologists, and so far as persistent inquiry can establish, very 
little work is bei ng actively planned. In introducing some of these 
papers at a SPSSI symposium a few years back, I made note of the 
small amount of research in progress, but then took the line that it 
was only a matter of time before psychologists turned their talents to 
these problems. I remarked that we had already had a number of 
pioneering efforts; that these early attempts were the impressionistic, 
intuitive vanguard; that the inevitable next phase of work would see 
the replacement of speculation by evidence; etc., etc. 

I must confess that I now feel my comments to have been drearily 
complacent. For one thing, they assumed a sequence, from spe cula- 
tion to evidence, which simplifies and thus falsifies the complex, dia- 
lectical, tortuous and even mysterious sequences of investigation and 
discovery in the sciences. For another, they ane smugly assumed 
an Iron Law of Scientific Progress, wherein scienc : implac ‘ably wrests 
truth from datkness; while this may be true, it is true only in the very 
long run; in the short run in which we live and do our work, the nar- 
rative of scientific advance is, like any other human enterprise, filled 
with missed opportunities, shortness of vision, bungled chances. For 
still another, they perpetuated a spurious distinction, between specu- 
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lation and evidence, which has, as I shall suggest later, done grievous 
harm in inhibiting certain styles of psychological inquiry. Finally, my 
remarks were, as matters have developed, simply wrong; the “inevi- 
table next phase” has not emerged, nor are there strong signs that it 
will. 

Why has this been so? Why has a topic of such clear relevance 
failed to capture the research attention of personality and social psy- 
chologists? It may be worthwhile here to forego the customary intro- 
ductions of the articles and instead use the editor’s space to try out 
some answers to these questions. 

If you put the questions to psychologists, you will likely find that 
the answers most readily given are two: that the data cannot be easily 
obtained, and that the methodological problems are too many and too 
difficult. Both answers have an obvious validity, yet one suspects that 
they are perhaps too readily given, that matters are not quite so cut- 
and-dried. Indeed, we may have here a self-fulfilling prophecy in 
which, believing that appropriate data are not available, we make no 
efforts to find them. We must remember that we have certain hidden 
advantages working for us. During the past quarter-century there 
have not been too many changes in personality testing. The Rorschach, 
TAT, Allport-Vernon and scores of other instruments have been in 
widespread use for twenty or more years. Also there has not been too 
profound a change in the personality and social-psychological variables 
we deem important. Urie Bronfenbrenner could do his overtime sur- 
vey of child- training studies because early studies of socialization— 
dating back to the 1930’s—used many of the same variables that more 
recent ones did. Without question there is far more useful data lying 
about, perhaps moldering in files, than we are now exploiting for 
over-time comparisons; and one cannot shake the impression that given 
enough perspicacity we could make some beginnings in this area. 
When we examine the small number of studies of this sort which have 
been done, it seems clear that in most cases the investigator did not 
have his materials thrust upon him; rather he was able to hunt them 
up—sometimes without undue difficulty—once he had found the idea 
of the study. For that matter, given ideas and ingenuity, one can make 
do without interview and test data; one thinks here of the daring and 
inventiveness of David McClelland’s recent work on changes over 
time in achievement imagery, in the course of which he uses such un- 
likely documents as children’s prime rs and Grecian vases. 

As to methodology, here again we have genuine problems, but 
they are by no means insuper: able. If they seem insuperable, it is only 
because of a collective sin of pride, wherein we insist, premature ly, 
on standards of high elegance in design, and disregard the primitive 
status of our knowlec lge. If we are to get programs of research going 
in this field, we will hav e to recognize that the empirical problems are 
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largely unexplored and extremely complex; we will have to give up 
any hope of achieving, for the moment, rococo refinements in research 
design, and institute a rule of reason in which we demand only that 
degree of control and precision that the data available will allow. 


It is fair to say, then, that the hardships of data collection and 
research design, though real enough, do not tell us the whole story; 
that we must look for other and deeper reasons for the general diffi- 
dence about pursuing work on the psychological effects of social 
change. Undoubtedly, study in this area has been inhibited by the 
same pressures which of late have reduced the vigor of the social 
sciences as a whole. A great many writers have commented on the 
post-war tendency of the social sciences to retreat from the study of 
complex and controversial social issues into a kind of privatism, so 
that we prefer to deal with more tractable, modest, non-tendentious 
problems. The reasons suggested are many and various: the com- 
bination of cold war, affluence, and the exhaustion of ideology which 
made the 1950's so intellectually feeble in general; the establishment 
of social scientists as research functionaries in various sectors of The 
Establishment; the often constricting consequences which follow from 
government and foundation sponsorship of research; and so on. These 
and similar circumstances have acted against novelty, vitality and 
boldness in research and theory. Some of them are transitory and 
hopefully will recede in time; others are with us to stay. Foundation 
financing of research, for example. One hesitates to heap any more 
abuse on the foundations, since they have already had more than their 
share, and since they are sitting ducks for it in any case. Still, there is 
no getting away from it: given the committee process through which 
foundation money is distributed, the tendency is to opt for tight de- 
signs and fashionable problems. The study of the relations be tween 
social character and social processes over time is currently and will 
be for some time to come too chancy, too problematic, too loose a topic 
to attract support easily. 

To these extrinsic pressures, which act against boldness, contro- 
versy and risk, we must add the intrinsic constraints, from within the 
disciplines, which act against scope. As all of the papers in this issue 
make plain by example, work in this area simply draws one away 
from the territory of personal expertise into territories beyond one’s 
easy competence. The psychologist discovers he must have at hand 
some knowledge of history, and social structure, and probably much 
else; and the same is true of those in other disciplines. Yet the tenden- 
cies in our separate fields are (inherently) ever more centripetal, away 
from connection and towards the ever narrower refinement of special 
knowledge. Let us agree that there is no easy solution. The inter- 
disciplinary impulse has in fact been strongly felt within the social 
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sciences, especially so since the end of the war, but it is less and less 
able to resist the counter-impulses towards specialization. 

Finally, we must keep in mind that good work in this area de- 
mands not only a grasp of psychological and sociological processes in 
all their dense and tangled interaction; it also demands a sense of the 
historical; not merely a substantive knowledge of history, but also the 
capacity to deal with human and social phenomena as they happen in 
time. It is in the use of the historical mode that psychologists, espe- 
cially, are deficient. It is just not in our tradition of thought, as it is, 
say, in the tradition of sociology, where we find such a magnificent 
example as Max Weber. But there is more to it than that. William 
Willcox’s paper in this issue is a sobering reminder of the degree of 
ambiguity, complexity, and sheer uncertainty the historian must learn 
to live with in doing his work. We find in psychology today so intense 
a passion for certainty, for the spurious certainty of the evidential, 
that discursive modes of analysis and interpretation are felt to be 
“mere speculation.” Frederick Wyatt's paper is devoted to this matter. 
He shows how the shortsighted commitment to nomothetic modes of 
inquiry—exclusively—has crippled our ability to treat a broad range 
of problems which are clearly within the purview of our science. 
Questions which we might answer go unanswered; what is worse, they 
go unasked. 

Perhaps one should end these comments on a note of exhortation. 
But there is probably not too much to be gained by nagging at psy- 
chologists to reform their ways and give their thought and talent to 
the study of social change. After all, psy chology is a Babel of unsolved 
problems, each of them. crying out, “Study me! Solve me!” One more 
voice is lost in the uproar. Perhaps the best we can hope for is 
that the intrinsic fascination of the topic will eventually overcome the 
habits of mind and temper, currently so dominant, which keep us from 
the work. 








The Changing American Child — 
A Speculative Analysis 


Urie Bronfenbrenner 


A Question of Moment 


It is now a matter of scientific record that patterns of child rear- 
ing in the United States have changed appreciably over the past 
twenty- -five years (Bronfenbrenner, 1958). Middle class parents espe- 
cially have moved away from the more rigid and strict styles of care 
and discipline advocated in the early Twenties and Thirties toward 
modes of response involving greater tolerance of the child’s impulses 
and desires, freer expression of affection, and increased reliance on 
“psychological” methods of discipline, such as reasoning and appeals 
to guilt, as distinguished from more direct techniques like physical 
punishment. At the same time, the gap between the social classes in 
their goals and methods of child rearing appears to be narrowing, with 
working class parents beginning to adopt both the values and tech- 
niques of the middle class. Finally, there is dramatic correspondence 
between these observed shifts in parental values and behavior and 
the changing character of the attitudes and practices advocated in 
successive editions of such widely read manuals as the Children’s 
Bureau bulletin on Infant Care and Spock’s Baby and Child Care. 
Such correspondence should not be taken to mean that the expert has 
now become the principal instigator and instrument of social change, 
since the ideas of scientists and professional workers themselves re- 
flect in part the operation of deep-rooted cultural processes. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that changes in values and practices advo- 
caied by prestigeful professional figures can be substantially accel- 
erated by rapid and widespread dissemination through the press, mass 
media of communication, and public discussion. 

1 This paper draws heavily on results from a program of research being con- 
ducted by the author in collaboration with Edward C. Devereux and George J. 
Suci. The contribution of these colleagues to facts and ideas presented in this 
paper is gratefully acknowledged. The research program is supported in part 
with grants from the National Science Foundation and the National Institutes of 


Health. 
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Given these facts, it becomes especially important to gauge the 
effect of the changes that are advocated and adopted. Nowhere is this 
issue more significant, both scientifically and socially, than in the 
sphere of familial values and behavior. It is certainly no trivial matter 
to ask whether the changes that have occurred in the attitudes and 
actions of parents over the past twenty-five years have been such as 
to affect the personality development of their children, so that the 
boys and girls of today are somewhat different in character structure 
from those of a decade or more ago. Or, to put the question more suc- 
cinctly: has the changing American parent produced a changing 
American child? 


A Strategy of Inference 


Do we have any basis for answering this intriguing question? To 
begin with, do we have any evidence of changes in the behavior of 
children in successive decades analogous to those we have already 
been able to find for parents? If so, we could take an important first 
step toward a solution of the problem. Unfortunately, in contrast to 
his gratifying experience in seeking and finding appropriate data on 
parents, the present writer has, to date, been unable to locate enough 
instances in which comparable methods of behavioral assessment have 
been employed with different groups of children of similar ages over 
an extended period of time. Although the absence of such material 
precludes any direct and unequivocal approach to the question at 
hand, it is nevertheless possible, through a series of inferences from 
facts already known, to arrive at some estimate of what the answer 
might be. Specifically, although as yet we have no comparable data 
on the relation between pi arental and child behavior for different 
families at successive points in time, we do have facts on the influence 
of parental treatment on child behavior at a given point in time; that 
is, we know that certain variations in parental behavior tend to be 
accompanied by systematic differences in the personality character- 
istics of children. If we are willing to assume that these same rela- 
tionships obtained not only at a given moment but across different 
points in time, we are in a position to infer the possible effects on 
children of changing patterns of child rearing over the years. It is 
this strategy that we propose to follow. 


The Changing American Parent 


We have already noted the major changes in parental behavior 
discerned in a recent analysis of data reported over a twenty-five year 
period. These secular trends may be summarized as follows: 


1. Greater permissiveness toward the child’s spontaneous desires 
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2. Freer expression of affection 


3. Increased reliance on indirect “psychological” techniques of 
discipline (such as reasoning or appeals to guilt) vs. direct 
methods (like physical punishment, scolding, or threats ) 

4. In consequence of the above shifts in the direction of what 
are predominantly middle class values and techniques, a nar- 
rowing of the gap between social classes in their patterns of 


child rearing. 


Since the above analysis was published, a new study has docu- 
mented an additional trend. Bronson, Katten, and Livson (1959) have 
compared patterns of paternal and maternal authority and affection in 
two generations of families from the California Guidance Study. Un- 
fortunately, the time span surveyed overlaps only partially with the 
twenty-five year period covered in our own analysis, the first Cali- 
fornia generation having been raised in the early 1900’s and the second 
in the late ’20’s and early ’30’s. Accordingly, if we are to consider the 
California reSults along with the others cited above, we must make the 
somewhat risky assumption that a trend discerned in the first three 
decades of the century has continued in the same direction through 
the early 1950's. W ith this important qualification, an examination of 
the data cited by Bronson et al. (1959) points to still another, secular 
trend—a shift over the years in the pattern of parental role differen- 
tiation within the family. Specifically: 


5. In succeeding generations the relative position of the father 
vis-a-vis the mother is shifting with the former becoming in- 
creasingly more affectionate and less authoritarian, and the 
latter becoming relatively more important as the agent of 
discipline, especially for boys. 


“Psychological”? Techniques of Discipline 
and Their Effects 


In pursuing our analytic strategy, we next seek evidence of the 
effects on the behavior of children of variations in parental treatment 
of the type noted in our inventory. We may begin by noting that the 
variables involved in the first three secular trends constitute a complex 
that has received considerable attention in recent research in parent- 
child relationships. Within the last three years, two sets of investiga- 
tors, working indepe ndently, have called attention to the greater effi- 
cacy of “love-oriented” or “psychological” techniques in bringing about 
desired behavior in the child (Sears, Maccoby, and Levin, 1957; Miller 
and Swanson, 1958; 1960). The present writer, noting that such meth- 
ods are especially favored by middle class parents, offered the follow- 
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ing analysis of the nature of these techniques and the reasons for their 
effectiveness. 

Such parents are, in the first place, more likely to overlook 
offenses, and when they do punish, they are less likely to ridicule or 
inflict physical pain. Instead, they reason with the youngster, isolate 
him, appeal to guilt, show disappointment—in short, convey in a 
variety of ways, on the one hand, the kind of behavior that is expected 
of the child; on the other, the realization that transgression means the 
interruption of a mutually valued relationship. . 

These findings [of greater efficacy] mean that middle class par- 
ents, though in one sense more lenient in their discipline techniques, 
are using methods that are actually more compelling. Moreover, the 
compelling power of these practices is probably enhanced by the 
more permissive treatment accorded to middle class children in the 
early years of life. The successful use of withdrawal of love as a 
discipline technique implies the prior existence of a gratifying relation- 
ship; the more love present in the first instance, the greater the threat 
implied in its withdrawal (Bronfenbrenner, 1958). 

It is now a well established fact that children from middle class 
families tend to excel those from lower class in many characteristics 
ordinarily regarded as desirable, such as self-control, achievement, 
responsibility, leadership, popularity, and adjustment in general.’ If, 
as seems plausible, such differences in behavior are attributable at 
least in part to class-linked variations in parental treatment, the strat- 
egy of inference we have adopted would appear on first blush to lead 
to a rather optimistic conclusion. Since, over the years, increasing 
numbers of parents have been adopting the more effective socializa- 
tion techniques typically employed by the middle class, does it not 
follow that successive generations of children should show gains in 
the development of effective behavior and desirable personality char- 
acteristics? 

Unfortunately, this welcome conclusion, however logical, is pre- 
mature, for it fails to take into account all of the available facts. 


Sex, Socialization, and Social Class 


To begin with, the parental behaviors we have been discussing 
are differentially distributed not only by socio-economic status but also 
by sex. As we have pointed out elsewhere (Bronfenbrenner, 1961), 
girls are exposed to more affection and less punishment than boys, but 
at the same time are more likely to be subjected to “love-oriented” 
discipline of the type which encourages the development of internal- 

2 For a summary of findings on social class differences in children’s behavior 
and personality characteristics, see Mussen, P. H., and Conger, J. J., Child De- 
velopment and Personality. New York: Harper, 1956. 
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ized controls. And, consistent with our line of reasoning, girls are 
found repeatedly to be “more obedient, cooperative, and in general 
better socialized than boys at comparable age levels.” But this is not 
the whole story. 


. . At the same time, the research results indicate that girls tend 
to be more anxious, timid, dependent, and sensitive to rejection. If 
these differences are a function of differential treatment by parents, 
then it would seem that the more “efficient” methods of child rearing 
employed with girls involve some risk of what might be called “over- 
socialization” (Bronfenbrenner, 1961 ). 


One could argue, of course, that the contrasting behaviors of boys 
and girls have less to do with differential parental treatment than with 
genetically-based maturational influences. Nevertheless, two inde- 
pendent lines of evidence suggest that socialization techniques do 
contribute to individual differences, within the same sex, precisely in 
the types of personality characteristics noted above. In the first place, 
variations in child behavior and parental treatment strikingly similar 
to those we have cited for the two sexes are reported in a recent com- 
prehensive study of differences between first and later born children 
(Schachter, 1959). Like girls, first children receive more attention, are 
more likely to be exposed to “psychological” discipline, and end up 
more anxious and dependent, whereas later children, like boys, are 
more aggressive and self-confident. 

A second line of evidence comes from our own current research. 
We have been concerned with the role of parents in the development 
of such “constructive” personality characteristics as responsibility and 
leadership among adolescent boys and girls. Our findings reveal not 
only the usual differences in adolescents’ and parents’ behaviors asso- 
ciated with the sex of the child, but also a striking contrast in the 
relationship between parental and child behaviors for the two sexes. 
To start on firm and familiar ground, girls are rated by their teachers 
as more responsible than boys, whereas the latter obtain higher scores 
on leadership. Expected differences similarly appear in the realm of 
parental behavior: girls receive more affection, praise, and compan- 
ionship; boys are subje cted to more physical punishment and achieve- 
ment demands. Quite unanticipated, however, at least by us, was the 
finding that both parental affection and discipline appeared to facili- 
tate effective psychological functioning in boys, but to impede the 
development of such constructive behavi ior in girls. Closer examina- 
tion of our data indicated that both extremes of either affection or 
discipline were deleterious for all children, but that the process of 
socialization entailed somewhat different risks for the two sexes. Girls 
were especially susceptible to the detrimental influence of over- 
protection; boys to the ill effects of insufficient parental discipline and 
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support. Or, to put it in more colloquial terms: boys suffered more 
often from too little taming, girls from too much. 

In an attempt to account for this contrasting pattern of relation- 
ships, we proposed the notion of differential optimal levels of affection 
and authority for the two sexes. 

The qualities of independence, initiative, and _ self-sufficiency, 
which are especially valued for boys in our culture, apparently require 
for their development a somewhat different balance of authority and 
affection than is found in the “love-oriented” strategy characteristically 
applied with girls. While an affectional context is important for the 
socialization of boys, it must evidently be accompanied by and be 
compatible with a strong component of parental discipline. Otherwise, 
the boy finds himself in “the same situation as the girl, who, having re- 
ceived greater affection, is more sensitive to its withdrawal, with the 
result that a little discipline goes a long way and strong authority is 
constricting rather than constructive (Bronfenbrenner, 1960). 

What is more, available data suggest that this very process may 
already be operating for boys from upper middle class homes. To 
begin with, differential treatment of the sexes is at a minimum for 
these families. Contrasting parental attitudes and behaviors toward 
boys and girls are pronounce »d only at lower class levels, and decrease 
as one moves up the socio-economic scale (Kohn, 1959; Bronfen- 
brenner, 1960). Thus our own results show that it is primarily at 
lower middle class levels that boys get more punishment than girls, 
and the latter receive greater warmth and attention. With an increase 
in the family’s social position, direct discipline drops off, especially for 
boys, and indulgence and protectiveness decrease for girls. As a result, 
patte rns of parental treatment for the two sexes begin to converge. 
In like manner, we find that the differential effects of parental be- 
havior on the two sexes are marked only in the lower middle class. 
It is here that girls especially risk being over-protected and boys not 
receiving sufficie nt discipline and support. In upper middle class the 
picture changes. Girls are not as readily debilitated by parental affec- 
tion and power; nor is parental discipline as effective in fostering the 
development of responsibility and leadership in boys. 

All these trends point to the conclusion that the “risks” expe- 
rienced by each sex during the process of socialization tend to be 
somewhat different at different social class levels. Thus the danger 
of overprotection for girls is especially great in lower class families, 
but lower in upper middle class because of the decreased likelihood 
of overprotection. Analogously, boys are in greater danger of suffering 
from inadequate discipline and support in lower middle than in upper 
middle class. But the upper middle class boy, unlike the girl, ex- 
changes one hazard for another. Since at this upper level the more 
potent “psychological” techniques of discipline are likely to be em- 
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ployed with both sexes, the boy presumably now too runs the risk of 
being “oversocialized,” of losing some of his capacity for independent 
aggressive accomplishment. 

Accordingly, if our line of reasoning is correct, we should expect 
a changing pattern of sex differences at successive socio-economic 
levels. Specifically, aspects of effective psychological functioning 
favoring girls should be most pronounced in the upper middle class; 
those favoring boys in the lower middle. A recent analysis of some of 
our data bears out this expectation. Girls excel boys on such variables 
as responsibility and social acceptance primarily at the higher socio- 
economic levels. In contrast, boys surpass girls on such traits as lead- 
ership, level of aspiration, and competitiveness almost exclusively in 
lower middle class. Indeed, with a rise in a family’s social position, 
the differences tend to reverse themselves with girls now excelling 
boys. 


Trends in Personality Development: 
A First Approximation 


The implications for our original line of inquiry are clear. We 
are suggesting that the “love-oriented” socialization techniques, which 
over the past twenty-five years have been employed in increasing 
degree by American middle class families, may have negative as well 
as constructive aspects. While fostering the internalization of adult 
standards and the development of socialized behavior, they may also 
have the effect of undermining capacities for initiative and inde- 
pendence, particularly in boys. Males exposed to this “modern” pat- 
tern of child rearing might be expected to differ from their counter- 
parts of a quarter century ago in being somewhat more conforming 
and anxious, less enterprising and self-sufficient, and, in general, pos- 
sessing more of the virtues and liabilities commonly associated with 
feminine character structure.* 

At long last, then, our strategy of inference has led us to a first 
major conclusion. The term “major” is appropriate since the conclu- 
sion takes as its points of departure and return four of the secular 
trends which served as the impetus for our inquiry. Specifically, 
through a series of empirical links and theoretical extrapolations, we 
have arrived at an estimate of the effects on children of the tendency 


3 These shifts in sex difference with a rise in class status are significant at 
the 5% level of confidence (one-tailed test). 

* Strikingly similar conclusions were reached almost fifteen years ago in a 
provocative essay by Arnold Green (“The Middle Class Male Child and Neurosis,” 
American Sociological Review, 1946, 11, 31-41). With little to go on beyond 
scattered clinical observations and impressions, Green was able to detect many 
of the same trends which we have begun to discern in more recent systematic 
empirical data. 
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of successive generations of parents to become progressively more 
permissive, to express affection more freely, to utilize “psychological” 
techniques of discipline, and, by moving in these directions to narrow 
the gap between the social classes in their patterns of child rearing. 


Family Structure and Personality Development 


But one other secular trend remains to be considered: what of 
the changing pattern of parental role differentiation during the first 
three decades of the century? If our extrapolation is correct, the bal- 
ance of power within the family has continued to shift with fathers 
yielding parental authority to mothers and taking on some of the 
nurturant and affectional functions traditionally associated with the 
maternal role. Again we have no direct evidence of the effects of 
such secular changes on successive generations of children, and must 
look for leads to analogous data on contemporaneous relationships. 

We may begin by considering the contribution of each parent to 
the socialization processes we have examined thus far. Our data in- 
dicate that it is primarily mothers who tend to employ “love-oriented” 
techniques of discipline and fathers who rely on more direct methods 
like physical punishment. The above statement must be qualified, 
however, by reference to the sex of the child, for it is only in relation 
to boys that fathers use direct punishment more than mothers. More 
generally, . . . the results reveal a tendency for each parent to be 
somewhat more active, firm, and demanding with a child of the same 
sex, more lenient and indulgent with a child of the opposite sex... . 
The reversal is most complete with respect to discipline, with fathers 
being stricter with boys, mothers with girls. In the spheres of affec- 
tion and protectiveness, there is no actual shift in preference, but the 
tendency to be especially warm and solicitous with girls is much more 
pronounced among fathers than among mothers. In fact, generally 
speaking, it is the father who is more likely to treat children of the 
two sexes differently (Bronfenbrenner, 1960). 

Consistent with this pattern of results, it is primarily the behavior 
of fathers that accounts for the differential effects of parental be- 
havior on the two sexes and for the individual differences within each 
sex. In other words, it is paternal authority and affection that tend 
especially to be salutary for sons but detrimental for daughters. But 
as might be anticipated from what we already know, these trends are 
pronounced only in the lower middle class; with a rise in the family’s 
social status, both parents tend to have similar effects on their chil- 
dren, both within and across sexes. Such a trend is entirely to be 
expected since parental role differentiation tends to decrease markedly 
as one ascends the socio-economic ladder. It is almost exclusively in 
lower middle class homes that fathers are more strict with boys and 
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mothers with girls. To the extent that direct discipline is employed in 
upper middle class families, it tends to be exercised by both parents 
equally. Here again we see a parallelism between shifts in parental 
behavior across time and social class in the direction of forms (in this 
instance of family structure) favored by the upper middle class group. 

What kinds of children, then, can we expect to develop in = 
in which the father plays a pre dominantly affectionate role, and ¢ 
relatively low level of discipline is exercised equally by both nibente? 
A tentative answer to this question is supplied by a preliminary anal- 
ysis of our data in which the relation between parental role structure 
and adolescent behavior was examined with controls for the family’s 
social class position. The results of this analysis are summarized as 
follows: . . . Both responsibility and leadership are fostered by the 
relatively greate r salience of the parent of the same sex . . . Boys tend 
to be more responsible when the father rather than the mother is the 
principal disciplinarian; girls are more dependable when the mother 
is the major authority figure .... In short, boys thrive in a patriarchal 
context, girls in a m utriarchal . The most de pendent and least de- 
pendable adolescents describe faaily arrangements that are neither 
patriarchal nor matriarchal, but equalitarian. To state the issue in 
more provocative form, our data suggest that the democratic family, 
which for so many years has been held up and aspired to as a model 
by professionals and enlightened laymen, tends to produce young 
people who “do not take initiative,” “look to others for direction and 
decision,” and “cannot be counted on to fulfill obligations” ( Bronfen- 
brenner, 1960). 

In the wake of so sweeping a conclusion, it is important to call 
attention to the tentative, if not tenuous character of our findings. The 
results were based on a single study employing crude questionnaire 
methods and rating scales. Also, our interpretation is limited by the 
somewhat “attenuated” character of most of the families classified as 
patriarchal or matriarchal in our sample. Extreme concentrations of 
power in one or another parent were comparatively rare. Had they 
been more frequent, we suspect the data would have shown that such 
extreme asymmetrical patterns of authority were detrimental rather 
than salutary for effective psychological development, perhaps even 
more disorganizing than equalitarian forms. 

Nevertheless, our findings do find some peripheral support in the 
work of others. A number of investigations, for example, point to the 
special importance of the father in the socialization of boys (Bandura 
and Walters, 1959; Mussen and Distler, 1959). Further corroborative 
evidence appears in the growing series of studies of effects of paternal 
absence (Bach, 1946; Sears, Pintler and Sears, 1946; Lynn and Sawrey, 
1959; Tiller, 1958). The absence of the father appare ntly not only af- 
fects the behavior of the child directly but also influences the mother 
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in the direction of greater over-protectiveness. The effect of both these 
tendencies is especially critical for male children; boys from father- 
absent homes tend to be markedly more submissive and dependent. 
Studies dealing explicitly with the influence of parental role structure 
in intact families are few and far between. Papanek (1957), in an un- 
published doctoral dissertation, reports greater sex-role differentiation 
among children from homes in which the parental roles were differ- 
entiated. And in a carefully controlled study, Kohn and Clausen 
(1956) find that “schizophrenic patients more frequently than normal 
persons report that their mothers played a very strong authority role 
and the father a very weak authority role.” Finally, what might best 
be called complementary ¢ evidence for our inferences regarding trends 
in family structure and their effects comes from the work of Miller, 
Swanson, and their associates (1958; 1960) on the differing patterns 
of behavior exhibited by families from bureaucratic and .entrepre- 
neurial work settings. These inv estigators argue that the entrepre- 
neurial-bureaucratic dichotomy represents a new cleavage in American 
social structure that cuts across and overrides social class influences 
and carries with it its own characteristic patterns of family structure 
and socialization. Thus one investigation (Gold and Slater, 1958) con- 
trasts the exercise of power in families of husbands employed in two 
kinds of job situations: a) those working in large organizations with 
three or more levels of supervision; b) those self- employed or working 
in small organizations with few levels of supervision. With appropriate 
controls for social class, equalitarian families were found more fre- 
quently in the bureaucratic groups; patriarchal and, to a lesser extent, 
matriarchal in the entrepreneurial setting. Another study (Miller and 
Swanson, 1958) shows that, in line with Miller and Swanson’s hy- 
potheses, parents from these same two groups tend to favor rather 
different ends and means of socialization, with entrepreneurial fam- 
ilies putting considerably more emphasis on the development of in- 
dependence and mastery and on the use of “psychological” techniques 
of discipline. These differences appear at both upper and lower middle 
class levels but are less pronounced in higher socio-economic strata. 
It is Miller and Swanson’s belief, however, that the trend is toward 
the bureaucratic way of life, with its less structured patterns of family 
organization and child rearing. The evidence we have cited on secular 
changes in family structure and the inferences we have drawn re- 
garding their possible effects on personality development are on the 
whole consistent with their views. 


Looking Forward 


If Miller and Swanson are correct in the prediction that America 
is moving toward a bureaucratic society that emphasizes, to put it 
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colloquially, “getting along” rather than “getting ahead,” then pre- 
sumably we can look forward to ever increasing numbers of equali- 
tarian families who, in turn, will produce successive generations of 
ever more adaptable but unaggressive “organization men.” But recent 
signs do not all point in this direction. In our review of secular trends 
in child rearing practices we detected in the data from the more recent 
studies a slowing up in the headlong rush toward greater permissive- 
ness and toward reliance on indirect methods of discipline. We pointed 
out also that if the most recent editions of well-thumbed guidebooks 
on child care are as reliable harbingers of the future as they have been 
in the past, we can anticipate something of a return to the more ex- 
plicit discipline techniques of an earlier era. Perhaps the most im- 
portant forces, however, acting to redirect both the aims and methods 
of child rearing in America emanate from behind the Iron Curtain. 
With the firing of the first Sputnik, Achievement began to replace Ad- 
justment as the highest goal of the American way of life. We have 
become concerned—perhaps even obsessed—with “education for ex- 
cellence” and the maximal utilization of our intellectual resources. 
Already, ability grouping, and the guidance counsellor who is its 
prophet, have moved down from the junior high to the elementary 
school, and parents can be counted on to do their part in preparing 
their youngsters for survival in the new competitive world of applica- 
tions and achievement tests. 

But if a new trend in parental behavior is to develop, it must do 
so in the context of changes already under way. And if the focus of 
parental authority is shifting from husband to wife, then perhaps we 
should anticipate that pressures for achievement will be imposed 
primarily by mothers rather than fathers. Moreover, the mother’s con- 
tinuing strong emotional investment in the child should provide her 
with a powerful lever for evoking desired performance. It is note- 
worthy in this connection that recent studies of the familial origins of 
need-achievement point to the matriarchy as the optimal context for 
development of the motive to excel (Strodtbeck, 1958; Rosen and 
D’Andrade, 1959). 

The prospect of a society in which socialization techniques are 
directed toward maximizing achievement drive is not altogether a 
pleasant one. As a number of investigators have shown (Baldwin, Kal- 
horn and Breese, 1945; Baldwin, 1948; Haggard, 1957; Winterbottom, 
1958; Rosen and D’Andrade, 1959), high achievement motivation ap- 
pears to flourish in a family atmosphere of “cold democracy” in which 
initial high levels of maternal involvement are followed by pressures 
for independence and accomplishment.’ Nor does the product of this 


5 Cold democracy under female administration appears to foster the de- 
velopment of achievement not only in the home but in the classroom as well. In 
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process give ground for reassurance. True, children from achievement- 
oriented homes excel in planfulness and performance, but they are 
also more aggressive, tense, domineering, and cruel (Baldwin, Kalhorn 
and Breese, 1945; Baldwin, 1948; Haggard, 1957). It would appear 
that education for excellence if pursued single-mindedly may entail 
some sobering social costs. 
But by now we are in danger of having stretched our chain of 
inference beyond the strength of its weakest link. Our speculative 
analysis has become far more speculative than analytic and to pursue 
it further would bring us past the bounds of science into the realms 
of science fiction. In concluding our discussion, we would re-em- 
phasize that speculations should, by their very nature, be held suspect. 
It is for good reason that, like “damn Yankees” they too carry their 
almost inseparable sobriquets: speculations are either “idle” or “wild! 
Given the scientific and social importance of the issues we have raised, 
we would dismiss the first of these labels out of hand, but the second 
cannot be disposed of so easily. Like the impetuous child, the “wild” 
speculation responds best to Ae sobering influence of friendly but 
firm discipline, in this instance from the hand of the behavioral 
scientist. As we look ahead to the next twenty-five years of human 
socialization,, let us hope that the “optimal levels” of involvement and 
discipline can be achieved not only by the parent who is unavoidably 
engaged in the process, but also by the scientist who attempts to 
understand its working, and who—also unavoid: ibly—contributes to 
shaping its course. 
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Changes in Six Decades of Some Attitudes 
and Values Held by Educated Women 


Mervin B. Freedman’ 


Changes in the climate of American opinion and in the character 
structure of Americans are a never-ending object of interest and 
curiosity for observers of our social scene. In the last century such 
observers were likely to be men of letters, if not actually literary men 
proper. Tocqueville, Mark Twain, Henry James come to mind as 
a few ex: umples. In recent years, since the first World War and par- 
ticularly in the last ge neration, this function has been assumed in- 
creasingly by social scientists. They and the critics rather than the 
creative writers have been the ones to tell us what is going on in 
American life. Lionel Trilling sees in this phenomenon indication of 
the decline of the novel. For example, it is difficult to think of a novel 
that tells us as much about what it is like to be a woman today, as 
The Bostonians (James, 1945) tells us about what it was like to be a 
feminist in 1875 or thereabouts, For the former kind of information 
one is likely to read Simone de Beauvoir or Margaret Mead. Be that 
as it may, those social scientists who have devoted themselves in recent 
years to complex analysis of the American social scene have received 
considerable attention. They have been widely read, and they have 
had considerable influence. Of late the publications of some social 
scientists, philosophers and theologians with social scientific interests, 
and thoughtful people who might be described as on the fringes of 
social science, for example, in the publishing business, have received 
the kind of attention formerly reserved for major works of fiction alone. 


For the most part, an ily sts of long-term trends in American cul- 
ture have had to operate without the benciit of what we now regard 
as indispe msable material to a proper study of people or social events, 
that is, interviews, questionnaires, ple unned observation, and the like. 
Such techniques were little utilized prior to the ‘30's, and only since 
the end of World War II has any sizable and complex body of data 
been built up systematically in the social sciences. Let me interject 


1 The author is indebted to Carl Bereiter and Harold Webster for critical 
readings of the manuscript 
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that by social science in this context I mean the newer ones—cultural 
anthropology, psychology, sociology—and I exclude those with a long 
tradition, for example, history and economics. Which is not to say, 
however, that systematic and reliable data be aring on long past eve nts 
are completely and forever unavailable. Considering the importance 
of the topic there is a considerable burden upon research workers in 
the social sciences to contribute what they can to the body of knowl- 
edge about changes in American culture and character. 

The activities of the Mellon Foundation at Vassar College (San- 
ford, 1956) have provided such an opportunity. As part of the general 
research program some opinions and attitudes of Vassar alumnae of 
various periods going back as far as the Class of 1904 have been ex- 
plored (Freedman, 1959). The Mellon Foundation is a research ven- 
ture into the mysteries of personality development during the college 
years. Attention has been centered on current students, but studies of 
alumnae have occupied a prominent place in the scheme of things. 
Alumnae groups have been studied by a variety of methods—test, 
questionnaire, interview, and assessment devices. 

One of the instruments used to measure the kinds of changes that 
take place in current students has been the ¢ _—rwars Public Opinion 
Survey—the 60-item questionnaire containing the familiar F and E 
Scales, consisting of 32 and 20 items re spective ly, wil the 8 item PEC 
Scale (Adorno et al., 1950). The questionnaire is administered with the 
eae instructions. Respondents to each item may select any posi- 
tion from plus to minus three to indicate their degree of agreement or 
disagreement with the sentiment expressed. No zero or neutral re- 
sponse is permissible. The F Scale was, of course, developed as a 
measure of authoritarianism, a personality syndrome which has yet to 
be defined with precision, but which ne ertheless is predictive of be- 
havior in a variety of situations. Among many traits which have been 
subsumed under the rubric of authoritarianism are compulsiveness, 
rigidity, intolerance of ambiguity, punitive morality, submission to 
power, conventionality, cynicism, and anti-intrace ptio n. The E Scale 
is a measure of the related phenomenon of ethnocentrism, the disposi- 
tion to glorify ingroups, family, country, social class, and the like, while 
attributing negative qualities to outgroups, for example, Negroes or 
foreigners. The PEC Scale, that is, Political Economic Conservatism, 
has been found to possess little reliability as a scale, chiefly because 
of its brevity, and in our studies no attempt has been made to deal 
with PEC scores as such. The items of the scale have been utilized for 
their individual contributions, however. 

In order to obtain data on alumnae comparable to those available 
for current students the California Public Opinion Survey was includ: 
among the tests and questionnaires administered to the alumnae 
groups that we studied. This paper is concerned with comparisons 
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among the various alumnae groups and with comparisons between 
the ahannae groups and current students on the F and E Scales. 
Some comparisons using individual items will also be reported. 


Samples 
The Classes and numbers involved are: 


1. Eighty-five members of the Class of 1904, almost the entire class 
of surviving alumnae. 

2. Forty-three members of the Class of 1914, tested at a class re- 
union. How representative these women are of their entire class is, of 
course, an open question. As we shall see shortly, however, alumnae who 
attend reunions appear to yield test results much like those obtained from 
alumnae who do not attend reunions but who respond to invitations by mail 
to cooperate in a scientific survey. 

3. Seventy-three alumnae of the Classes of 1921-’24. Sixteen were 
tested at a reunion. The remaining 57 are members of the Class of 1923 
who responded to mail invitations to participate. The two separate means 
differ by only .01 of a point, the standard deviations differing by 3.09, an 
insignificant amount. 

4. Fifty members of the Classes of 1929-’35 who participated in a 
three-day assessment study at Vassar College. 

5. Seventy-seven alumnae of the Classes of 1940-'43. Thirty were 
tested at a class reunion, the remaining 47 being members of the Class 
of 1943 who responded by mail. The additional 34 returns yielded a mean 
4.67 points greater and a standard deviation 4.29 points lower, neither 
difference approaching significance. 

6. Finally, 200 members of the Class of 1956, chosen at random from 
a total sample of 378, the latter figure comprising almost the total gradu- 


ating ¢ lass. 


The returns of the Classes of 1929-35 were obtained four years 
ago. The Class of 1956 was tested shortly before graduation. The re- 
maining returns have been obtained within the last two years. 

sefore reporting our results some attention to the general nature 
of the samples is in order. First, of course, we are dealing only with 
women—and with the kind of women who go to colleges like Vassar— 
highly intelligent women of relatively favored socio-economic back- 
grounds. Not much is known about the nature of possible changes in 
the backgrounds or characteristics of women who have gone to college 
in various periods of this century. We do possess knowle -dge that now 
as compared to the early years of the century Vassar has fewer stu- 
dents whose parents are cle ‘rgymen, teachers, or in literary professions. 
The percentage of professional versus business backgrounds has not 
changed, but the nature of the professions has. Now law and medicine 
are more heavily represented. Since 1930 more foreign students and 
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members of minority groups, particularly Jews, have been accepted as 
students. The proportion of such students is still fairly low, however. 
Considering everything I am of the opinion that our ‘samples possess 
a degree of homoge neity of background that would seldom be found 
in studies designed to cover so wide an age range. 


It should be noted that our samples of alumnae are confined to 
women who are members, although not necessarily active ones, of the 
alumnae association. Those graduates who have maintained no contact 
with the college in recent years are not represented. Sixty to 70 per 
cent of the alumnae to whom letters were sent responde d by com- 
pleting and returning the tests, and, of course, the extent to which the 
results of the non-re spondents may differ from those reported in this 
paper is unknown. 


Results 


Table ] presents the means and standard deviations on the F 
Scale for each of the above-mentioned groups. 


TABLE 1] 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE F SCALE 
Classes) = eas S.D 
1904 85 121.14 35.84 
1914 3 99.53 33.99 
1921-24 73 100.96 28.86 
1929-'35 50 87.98 o2.15 
1940-43 77 87.56 24.44 


1956 200 95.09 23.87 


Several trends are immediately apparent. The Class of 1904 is 
easily significantly higher according to the t test than any other group. 
Nineteen hundred and fourteen and the early ‘20's are paired with the 
next highest means, the means of the two groups being less than a 
point apart. The mean for 1914 differs from that of the ‘30's at the .06 
level of significance and from the ‘40's at the .05 level. The 30's and 
the ’40’s are the groups with the lowest means, 87.98 and 87.56 re- 
spectively. For the Class of 1956 we have a mean of 95.09, which dif- 
fers from that of the 40's at the .03 level of significance and from the 
°30’s at the .05 level. Nineteen hundred and fifty-six is, of course, sig- 
nificantly lower than 1904 but not lower than 1914 or the early ’20’s. 
Thus, although the mean of ny s differs from that of the early 20's, 
the level of significance is only .12. 

In short, we find 1904 to be the highest on the F Scale, 1914 and 
the ’20’s paired as the next highest, and the early ‘30's and ’40’s lowest 
of all because of the significant rise for the class of 1956. Probably this 
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is as good a time as any to say that I think that these results mean 
something. I do not consider them to be largely the product of a 
tendency to agree with fatuous and bombastic statements—a matter 
of response set, in short. Recent work by Brown and Datta (1959), 
Webster (1958), and Christie, Havel, and Seidenberg (1958) demon- 
strates that authoritarianism cannot be explained by acquiescence. 
Thus, for a sample of Vassar students, a highly re liable and experi- 
mentally independent measure of response set (KR 21=.93) corre- 
lates only .26 with the F Scale (Webster, Freedman, and Sanford, 
1957 ) 

An interesting finding is the discovery that the earlier groups are 
likely to adopt more extreme positions in response to individual items. 
Chi square tests of the significance of the difference for proportions 
demonstrate that 1904 and 1914 differ significantly from the early 
20's and subsequent groups in their use of “three” responses. Later 
groups adopt more moderate positions. They are more likely to re- 
spond with a “one” or a “two.” This finding le nds support to the notion 
that as compared to earlier periods in our history, the recent American 
scene has been characterized by less fixity or greater flexibility of 
opinion—or perhaps, greater conformity or homogeneity of opinion. 

As one would anticipate, and as Table 2 indicates, results for the 
E Scale display a similar pattern. Nineteen hundred and four is highest 
of all, significantly higher than 1914 and 1921-24 at the .01 level. 


TABLE 2 
_ME ANS AND STANDARD » DE VIATIONS ON THE Et SCALE 

Class(es) y z ~ sy!” 
1904 gs 6430 2758 
1914 43 47.86 23.41 
1921-24 73 48.92 21.37 
1929-35 50 44.36 17.03 

1940- 43 77 41.70 16.45 


1956 200 44.70 17.97 


The means of 1929-35 and 1940-43 differ from the mean of the early 
20's at the .17 and .02 levels of significance re spectively. Unlike the 


situation with the F Scale, however, there is no significant rise on E 
for 1956. 


Discussion 


How do we account for the fact that alumnae of some classes and 
decades differ widely from others in the kind of general outlook 
measured by these scales? Is it due to chronological age, that is, a 
matter of experience rather unique to a time of life? Is it a function 
of childhood conditioning, a predisposition to a particular quality of 
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outlook in adulthood as a consequence of having been a child at a 
certain period of American life? To what extent is current outlook a 
reflection of the influence of schooling, chiefly perhaps, college ex- 
perience? It is difficult, of course, to attempt answers to such ques- 
tions. As the psychoanalysts say about complex intrapsychic phenom- 
ena, the attitudes measured by ‘the statements of the California Public 
Opinion Survey are likely to be overdetermined. 

We do, however, possess some leads. First, I am inclined to rule 
out chronological age as a cogent explanatory factor. While on such a 
basis one could account for differences between groups of women 
widely separated in age, this hardly explains the large differences that 
are found between members of adjacent decades, for ex: ample, 1904 
compared to 1914, or 1921-24 compared to 1929-35. Why should 
women averaging 74 years at the time of testing respond differently 
from women who are 66 on the ave rage, or why should women of 47 
at the time of testing differ from hom who are 43? 

The matter of the contribution of childhood experience to test 
scores in later life is, of course, one on which little empirical informa- 
tion can be brought directly to bear. My general view of the matter 
would be that at least in recent times, American culture has not been 
an authoritarian one. So I should be of the opinion that only a minority 
of individuals would have undergone the kinds of childhood ex peri- 
ences delineated in The Authoritarian Personality (Adorno et al., 
1950), experiences which would be expected to lead to rigid fixation 
upon authoritarian sentiments. To put this in another way, I should 
be inclined to think of most individuals who express authoritarian 
views as open to new experience and the possibility of change. And in 
educated people I believe that the period of greatest change in general 
social outlook is likely to be the college years. Events at large on the 

national or international scene often have considerable influence upon 
the attitudes of college students, as we shall see shortly, when we con- 
sider the individual items of the California Public Opinion Survey. 

In short, I consider experie neces of the college years to be a major 
source of the variations in attitudes by decade which we observe. 
Increasing liberalization of social outlook in American culture during 
the years of this century has in general been reflected in comparable 
changes in college students (although perhaps in the last few years 
this trend has been reversed in some respects). And these changes 
have apparently persisted after college. 

Results obtained with current students support this theory. In- 
coming freshman classes at Vassar yield means on F ranging from 
115 to 118 with a standard deviation of about 25. Means for graduating 
seniors cluster around 95 with a standard deviation of about 24. Some 
evidence that the sentiments expressed by seniors persist with but 
little change is provided in Table 3. It may be seen that when alumnae 
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who were given the F and E Scales as seniors are retested three and 
four years later, there is very little change. At least for a period of 
three or four years after graduation, the alumnae seem to be adhering 
rather closely to the views expressed as seniors. 


TABLE 3 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE F AND E SCALES 
FOR AL UMNAE WHO WERE TESTED AS SENIORS 





~~ Date of 
Scale Class N Retest Seniors Alumnae 
- F 1955 74 «241950 ££ 91.16 x 93.62 
SD 23.36 SD 24.60 
F 1956 79 1959 x 99.34 x 96.14 
SD 21.94 SD 22.00 
E 1955 74 1959 x 44.69 = 4537 
SD 15.49 SD 17.23 
E 1956 79 1959 x 45.56 x 44.84 
SD 17.76 SD 14.87 





But perhaps study of the individual items provides the most sup- 
port for the notion that the tenor of the times at which the alumnae 
were in college is intimately related to the attitudes they now display. 
In the discussion to follow the significance of the difference between 
groups for scores on individual items has been calculated using the 
chi square technique, utilizing two by four tables rather than two by 
six tables. The “two” and “three” response categories at each extreme 
have been combined, because in the smaller samples of alumnae ex- 
pected frequencies in the “three” cells fall below acceptable levels for 
calculation of chi square. 

Consider the item, “What this country needs most, more than 
laws and political programs, is a few courageous, tireless, devoted 
leaders in whom the people can put their faith.” As Table 4 indicates, 
the ‘40's is the only group in which the majority, 57%, reject this view 
of leadership. Although only the differences between the *40’s and 
the ’20’s and the Class of 1904 are significant, the trend seems rather 
clear. In a similar vein the early 40's is the group most emphatic in 
rejecting the notion that, “Obe dience and respect for authority are the 
most important virtues that children should learn,” with 77% _ re- 
sponding negatively. In comparison with the “40's the Miosnce: are 
significant for 1904, 1914, and 1956, and P=.19 for the Classes of 
1921-24, 

The Classes of 1940-'43 respond most negatively to the statement 
that, “Now that a new world organization is set up, America must be 
sure that she loses none of her independence and complete power as 
a sovereign nation,” with 82% of the group expressing disapproval of 
the sentiment expressed. Here the early ‘40's differ significantly from 
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1904 and 1956, with the difference from 1921-24 falling at the .08 level 
of significance. In the case of the item, “Human nature being what it 
is, there will always be war and conflict,” the early '40’s are closest to 
1914 and 1904 in expressing disapproval. Forty-seven per cent of the 
Class of 1914 reject the item, 44% of 04, and 37% of 1940-43, with 
the remaining groups expressing disapproval by smaller margins. 
TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGES OF REJECTION OF SELECTED ITEMS OF THE PuBLIC OPINION SURVEY 


1921- 1929- 1940- 
1904 1914 24 35 °43 1956 
Item Class( es): N=85 N=43 N=73 N=50 N=77 N=200 








What this country needs most, 
more than laws and _ political 
programs, is a few, courageous, 
tireless, devoted leaders in 
whom the people can put their 
faith. 17 49 


Obedience and respect for au- 
thority are the most important 
virtues that children should 
learn. 35 49 62 70 77 51 


Now that a new world organi- 
zation is set up, America must 
be sure that she loses none of 
her independence and complete 


ro 
oe 
to 
uw 
“I 
rN 
_ 


power as a sovereign nation. 34 72 66 75 82 58 
Human nature being what is is, 
there will always be war and 
conflict. 44 47 21 32 37 30 
It is only natural and right for 
each person to think that his 
family is better than any other. 62 65 78 66 69 52 
Some day it will probably be 
shown that astrology can ex- 
plain a lot of things. 8] 87 78 94 94 80 
Science has its place, but there 
are many important things that 
can never possibly be under- 
stood by the human mind. 29 58 37 53 42 39 


The above comparisons and the fact that the Classes of 1940-'43 
have the lowest E Scale score of any group would seem to reflect the 
attitudes of the years just prior to and during World War II in the 
United States: optimistic views of man’s potential and of post-war 
society, fervent internationalism, alertness to the possibility and 
dangers of dictatorship or authoritarian rule, and the like. ; 

As a sidelight it is interesting to note that the generally liberal 
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position of the alumnae of the early ’40’s in social and broadly political 
matters is not accompanied by: anything approaching economic liber- 
alism or radicalism. Vassar alumnae in general are quite conservative 
in economic affairs, but even in this conservative company the alumnae 
of the early ’40’s are distinguished by the fixity of their position. Thus, 
92% of the group reject the statement that, “It is up to the govern- 
ment to make sure that everyone has a secure job and a good standard 
of living.” The majority of alumnae of the early ’30’s oppose this idea 
also, but as one would expect, by a reduced majority, that is, 72%. 

Similarly, it is likely that the views of current students may to a 
considerable extent be regarded as reflections or functions of certain 
large-scale trends in American life. Turning again to the item, “Obe- 
dience and respect for authority are the most important virtues that 
children should learn,” we find that only 51% of the Class of 1956 
reject this item, in comparison with 77% for the Classes of 1940-43 
and 70% for the Classes of 1929-35, with P < .001 and = .17, re- 
spectively. One has to go back to 1914 and 1904 to find smaller per- 
centages “of rejection than that of 1956, 49% and 35% respectively. 

“It is only natural and right for each person to think that his family 
is better than any other.” Table 4 indicates that the Class of 1956 
rejects this statement by the smallest majority of any group. | P is sig- 
nificant for the difference between 1956 and the early 20's, = .08 for 
the difference between 1956 and the Classes of 1929- "35, and = .07 for 
the difference between 1956 and 1940-'43. 

“Some day it will probably be shown that astrology can explain a 
lot of things.” Eighty per cent of the Class of 1956 disagree as com- 
pared with 78% for the early ‘20's. The margin of disagreeme nt is 
greater for all other groups. P = .08 for the difference between 1956 
and 1914. 

In general I believe that we may see in the above comparisons of 
the Class of 1956 with the other groups some of the smugness and the 
attachment to the status quo which is characteristic of many segments 
of American society today. Similarly we may discern some of the irra- 
tionality, the phony kind of romanticism, perhaps, that has become 
prominent in our current life, as witness our recent shallow religious 
revivals. 

If we consider the Public Opinion Survey, particularly the F 
Scale, in its more purely psychological aspects, that is, if we think of 
it as telling us something about the nature of the personality, as a clue 
to the way in which inner impulses are handled, and as an index of 
the amount of self-insight possessed by the subject, the conclusion 
seems obvious that social and individual psy chological processes par- 
allel one another rather closely. Changes in American society and 
culture seem to be accompanied by changes in individual personality 
structure as well as by changes of opinion and attitude. 
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The Re-Assessment of Specific Attitudes 
After Twenty Years 


E. Lowell Kelly 


In an earlier paper, I reported a series of findings concerning 
both the absolute changes and the intra-individual consistency of 38 
personality variables over nearly 20 years. The subjects were originally 
tested as ‘engaged couples between 1935 and 1938 and re-te sted in 
1953 and 1954. The variables reported upon in that study included six 
value scores from the Allport- -Vernon Scales of Values, six attitude 
scores, thirteen scores derived from the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, two scores from the Bernreuter Person: lity Inventory, and ten 
self-rated personality variables. Summarizing brie fly the results of that 
study with re spect to attitude and values, we found the largest change 
to be an increase in the religious values of both men and women and 
a significant decrease in aesthetic and theoretical values. We also 
found significant shifts in the direction of more favorable attitudes 
toward marriage, church, and childrearing on the part of both the 
men and the women and a significant shift from a positive toward a 
more neutral position on attitude toward the activity of housekeeping. 
Test-re-test correlations over 20 years were significantly positive for 
all variables although generally lower than test-re-test correlation over 
shorter periods. Of particular interest was the finding that for in- 
dividuals, values were much more stable than attitudes. 

The relative inconstancy of attitude scores over this period of 
adulthood was something of a surprise. While it is entirely possible 
that the relative lack of consistency found was a function of the par- 
ticular and limited set of attitudes sampled or of the attitude scales 
used, I suggested that further research would show attitudes to be 
generally less stable than other personality variables, arguing that “the 
relative changeability of attitudes is probably a function of their 
specificity and the fact that alternative attitude objects can easily be 
substituted one for the other in the service of maintaining an indi- 
vidual’s system of more consistent values. Thus, a person with high 
social values as measured by the Allport- -Vernon Scale might shift his 
attitudes toward, and even his allegiance from, one to another of 
several alternative social institutions or organizations each dedicated 
to the service of humanity.” 
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These earlier findings led me to explore further the question of 
the stability of attitudes over 20 years of adulthood. This is a report 
of the results of a series of analyses of test and re-test responses to 
33 individual Likert type attitude items. These items were originally 
prepared by Terman (2) and used by both him and me in our studie: S 
of psychological factors in marital compatibility. These were pre- 
sented to subjects under the heading, “Your Views About the Ideal 
Marriage,” and are reproduced below. 

Directions: Of the things mentioned below some are probably 
essential to a happy marriage, some not desirable, and some not im- 
portant at all. Before each statement draw a circle around a number, 
1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, to indicate your opinion of the thing mentioned. We 
want your own personal opinion, whether it agrees with the opinions 
of other t people or not. 

1 = very essential; 2 = usually desirable; 3 = makes little 

or no difference; 4 = usually not desirable; 5 decidedly 

not desirable. 

How important for the ideal marriage is it: 

That the husband should be some years older than the wife? 
That the husband should be the social equal of his wife? 
That the wife should be the social equal of her husband? 
That the husband should be at least equal to his wife in intel- 
ligence? 

5. That the wife should be at least equal to the husband in intel- 
ligence? 

6. That the husband and wife should have about the same amount 
of schooling? 

7. That the husband should “wear the pants”? 

8. That the husband and wife should be of the same religious 
faith? 

9. That the husband and wife should have similar intellectual 
interests, such as scientific, literary, musical, etc.? 

10. That the husband and wife should like the same types of 
amusements (cards, dancing, etc. )? 

11. That the husband and wife should engage in the same out- 
door ae (e.g., golf, hiking, camping, etc. )? 

. That the husband and wife, if congenial, should take their 
vacations together? 

13. That the husband and wife should be ‘equally fond of social 
gatherings? 

14. That the husband and wife should each respect the other's 
religious, political, or ethical convictions and' not strive to change 
them? 

15. That marriage should be postponed until income permits a 
comfortable living without serious skimping? 


Who = 


an 
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16. That the husband and wife should not try to make each other 
over in habits, manners, dress, etc.? ; 

17. That the wife should have money of her own, or should earn 
her own living by paid employment, and not be financially dependent 
upon her husband? 

18. That the wife should be allowed a definite budget for the 
household and for her personal expenditures? 

19. That the wife should be kept fully informed of the family 
finances and of her husband’s business? 

20. That the father should take an active interest in the discipline 
and training of the children? 

That the children should be given religious instruction? 

22. That the children should be held to a strict discipline? 

23. That the parents should plan for two or more children, pro- 
vide — ew heredity or finances permit? 

That the household affairs should be run in a neat and orderly 
manner? 

25. That the husband and wife should frequently express their 
love tor each other in words? 

That the same standards of sexual morality should apply to 
both husband and wife? 

That husband and wife should not have had sexual inter- 
course eg each — before marriage? 

That the wife should not have had sexual intercourse with 
any 0 other man lohan marriage? 

29. That the husband should not have had sexual intercourse 
with any other woman before mz uriage? 

30. That the wife, after marriage, should be 100 percent faithful 
to he ‘Tr Sy ~ band in regard to sex? 

That the husband, after marriage, should be 100 percent faith- 
ful Rs ie wife in regard to sex? 

32. That young people should be trained never to indulge in 
“petting” or “spooning ? 

That husband and wife should be well-mated sexually? 

Although the original group of subjects included 300 engaged 
couples, the present analysis is based on data provided by the 116 
men and women who later married and remained married to each 
other over the intervening period and for whom complete data wer 
available at both Time I and Time LI. This sample of subjects is some- 
what above average in intelligence and education, but is otherwise 
fairly representative of middie : class families in American society. 


A Brief Analysis of the Items 
Throughout this report we shall be discussing very specific atti- 
tudes, i.e., the responses of subjects to each of the 33 items listed 
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above. For each subject, at both Time I and Time II, each response 
was scored 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 corresponding to the scale, “extremely essen- 
tial or desirable” to “decidedly not desirable.” Before considering the 
shifts in the opinion of these subjects, it should be noted that these 33 
particular items were so phrased as to be generally endorsed by them 
at Time I. Although the item scores ranged from a possible 1 to 5, the 
item means for both men and women ranged only from values slightly 
over 1 (very essential) to 3.0 (makes little or no difference). The 
actual distribution of the means for the 33 items are shown in Table I. 
TABLE 1 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN ENDORSEMENT SCORES OF THE 
33 Irems aT Tm™E I 








Mean Score Men Women 
High 9 3 Sena 
13 5 4 
1.5 6 g 
1.8 9 6 
2.1 5 4 
2.4 3 3 
Ay _— — 
3.0 1 ] 
Low 3.3 1 0 
N 33 33 
Mean 1.74 1.56 
r= 91 





The most strongly endorsed items were No. 26, “the same standard 
of sexual morality should apply both to the husband and wife,” and 
Nos. 30 and 31, both emphasizing marital fidelity. The least strongly 
endorsed item was No. 17, “the wife should have money of her own 
or should earn her own living by paid employment and not be finan- 
cially dependent upon her husband.” In general, the women tended 
to respond in a slightly more positive fashion to these items than did 
the men, the two grand means being 1.56 for the women and 1.74 for 
the men; although small, the consistency of this sex difference is in- 
dicated by the fact that 28 of the 33 items were more strongly en- 
dorsed by the women. In spite of this sex difference in level of en- 
dorsement, and although the range of mean endorsement was small, 
there is reason to believe that these items are sensitive and meaningful 
indicators of attitudes since there is high agreement between the rela- 
tive ordering of them by men and women; the correlation between 
these two sets of means being .91 at Time I and .96 at Time II. 


Group Changes in Attitude over 20 Years 


What shifts of opinion occurred between Time I and Time II? 
Table 2 shows the distributions of mean item scores on both occa- 
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sions, for men and for women. As will be noted, both men and women 
have shifted their endorsement toward a somewhat “less essential” 
position on the 5 point scale. Actually, 25 of the 33 items were rated 
less essential by the men at Time II and 27 of the 33 as less essential 
by the women. It is of interest, however, that the relative importance 
of the items remained quite stable, the correlation between the Time I 
and Time II means being .88 for the men and .79 for the women. 


TABLE 2 
TIME DIFFERENCES IN THE DISTRIBUTIONS OF MEANS ENDORSEMENT SCORES 
oF 33 ITEMS 








Men Women 
Mean Score Time I Time II Time I Time II 
High 9 3 —_ 6 1 
Lz 5 2 4 8 
1.5 6 8 9 6 
1.8 9 8 6 7 
| 5 5 4 4 
2.4 3 3 3 3 
27 —_ ] —_— 3 
3.0 l 2 1 0 
Low oe 1 l 0 1 
N 33 33 33 33 
1.74 1.88 1.56 1.80 
r= .88 r= .79 





In view of the general shift toward a more neutral position for 
the large majority of the items, the few items showing a significant 
shift in the positive or “more essential” direction are of considerable 
interest. Four items show such a shift for both men and women. These 
are: 

8. “husband and wife should be of the same religious faith” 

12. “husband and wife, if congenial, should take their vacation 

together” 

21. “children should be given religious instruction” 

22. “children should be held to a strict discipline” 


The more positive endorsement of this particular cluster of items 
suggests a shift in the direction of greater conventionality and perhaps 
toward more authoritarianism. 

Let us also note the two items for which there was the most 
marked change toward a more neutral position at Time II. Such a 
shift occurred on one item for both men and women; it is item No. 
16: “Marriage should be postponed until income permits comfortable 
living without serious skimping.” This change on this item was ap- 
proximately 1 scale unit for both men and women. Perhaps, this 
marked change reflects the experience of most married couples that 
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no amount of waiting for increased income would eliminate the neces- 
sity for careful budget planning! One item showed a marked change 
of opinion for the women but not the men; it is No. 28; “The wile 
should not have had sexual intercourse with any other man before 
marriage.”,On this particular item, there was a marked sex difference 
at Time I, the women being inclined to rate it as much more essential 
than men. Twenty years later, this sex difference had completely dis- 
appeared, the item having a mean score of 2.35 for both men and 
women. 


Intra-individual Stability of Attitudes Over Time 

Thus far, we have been concerned only with the stability of group 
attitudes reflected by the average endorsement of groups of men or 
women. These analyses, however, reveal nothing about the consistency 
of the attitudes for individuals from Time I to Time II. Even though 
individuals shift markedly in their responses to an item, the mean 
endorsement may not change providing that positive shifts are offset 
by negative shifts. We, therefore, now turn to the question of the 
stabil ity of individuals with respect to the attitudes tapped by these 
33 items. 

In this set of analyses, we correlated the original response of sub- 
jects to each item with their response to the same item 20 years later. 
For each item, this provided a “coefficient of stability,” indicative of 
the degree to which subjects tended to respond similarly on the two 
occasions. The resulting distribution of stability coefficie ‘nts are shown 
in Table 3. It will be noted that these stability coefficients range from 





TABLE 3 
DisTRIBU TIONS OF COEFFICIENTS OF ITEM STABILITY 
Coefficient Me n Women 

+ .45 — 2 
40 3 3 
3D 5 3 
30 6 3 
25 7 5 
20 4 5 
15 4 4 
10 3 5 
05 l 2 
.00 _— l 

N 33 33 

5 


Median 28 BR . 





.00 (a chance relationship) for one item to nearly .50. The median 
value is +-.28 for the men and +-.25 for the women. (Not significantly 
different! ) While these indices of stability may appear low it must be 
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remembered that we are here dealing with responses to single items 
and that the time between the two sets of responses was nearly 20 
years. There is slight tendency for the items yielding a relatively high 
index of stability for the men to show a high value for the women 

Let us first note the four items with the highest coefficient stability 
(over .35) for both sexes: 


1. “the husband should be some years older than the wife” 

7. “the husband should ‘wear the pants’ ” 

8. “husband and wife should be of the same religious faith” 

27. “husband and wife should not have had sexual intercourse 
with each other before marriage” 


These are matters with respect to which the attitudes of individuals 
remain relatively constant. By contrast, let us note the two items with 
the lowest index of item stability for both sexes. These are: No. 5, “the 
wife should be at least equal to her husband in intelligence”; and No. 

“the same standard of sexual morality should apply to both hus- 
band and wife.” These are apparently matters with respect to which 
the opinions of individuals may be expected to shift considerably in 
adulthood. 

It is also of interest to note items which show marked sex differ- 
ences in stability over time. Four items yielded relatively high indices 


of stability for the men, but relatiy ely low indices for the women. 
These are: 


‘ 


“husband and wife should have similar intellectual interests, 
such as scientific, literary, musical, ete.” 

12. “husband and wife, if congenial, should take their vacation 
together.” 

14. “husband and wife should respect the other’s political, re- 
ligious, and ethical convictions and not strive to change them” 
“husband and wife should frequently express their love for 
each other in words” 


These are matters about which men are not likely to change their 
minds, but women may and do! 


»] 


Only two of the 33 items turned out to be markedly more stable 
for women than for men. These are: No. 24, “household affairs should 
be run in a neat and orderly manner” and No. 31, “after marriage the 
husband should be 100 pe rcent faithful to the wife in regard to sex.” 
These are matters about which the wife is less likely to change her 
mind than is the husband. 


Although we find some intra-individual stability of these rather 
specific attitudes over the years, the generally low magnitude of the 
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correlations emphasizes the fact that there is considerable shifting of 
opinion on the part of individuals. We, therefore, decided to capitalize 
on the fact that these 116 men and women were married to each other 
over the intervening years to ask if, with the passage of time and the 
sharing of the same marital experiences, the opinions of these hus- 
bands and wives tended to become more congruent. For each item, 
we computed the husband-wife correlation at Time I and again at 
Time II; at Time I, these “husband-wife agreement indices” ranged 
from small negative values to +-.39, with a median of +.13; at Time 
II, the range was from +.06 to +.57 with a median of +.17. For 20 
of the 33 items the husband-wife correlation was a little larger at 
Time II than at Time I. In other words, there was slight but not 
statistically significant tendency toward greater husband-wife simi- 
larity in these specific attitudes after 20 years of marriage, far less 
than one might expect on the basis of two decades of close interaction 
and shared experiences. 

In this last analysis, there were two items which stood out as 
showing a relatively high husband-wife similarity at both times. These 
are: No. 21, “children should be given religious instruction” and No. 
27, “husband and wife should not have had sexual intercourse with 
each other before marriage.” Either these specific attitudes are mark- 
edly operative in mate selection or they are both highly correlated 
with some other variable operative in assortative mating, perhaps a 
more general trait of religious conventionality. 

These new results based on an analysis of highly specific attitude 
items are entirely consistent with those which- reported earlier for 
more generalized attitudes toward three institutions: marriage, divorce, 
and the church. In both studies, we found small but significant ab- 
solute shifts indicative in the direction of more favorable attitudes 
toward religion and social convention, a trend which could be at- 
tributed to maturation (aging) of the subjects or which could reflect 
a shift in cultural norms. A recent study (Bender) strongly suggests 
that there has been a significant trend toward a higher evaluation of 
religion in the United States during the last two decades. In both 
studies, we found some persistence in the attitudinal position of in- 
dividuals over 20 years of adulthood but far more change in attitudes 
than had been anticipated. The low inter-correlations among the 
changes over time suggest that attitude change for individuals is a 
highly specific rather than a general phenomenon. Furthermore, the 
lack of correlation between the attitude changes of husbands and 
wives suggests that the same experiences may lead to markedly dif- 
ferential shifts in the attitudes of persons with different personality 
characteristics. 
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The Myth of Suburbia 


Bennett M. Berger 


In recent years a veritable myth of suburbia has developed in the 
United States. I am not referring to the physical facts of large-scale 
population movement to the suburbs: these are beyond dispute. But 
the social and cultural “revolution” that suburban life supposedly 
represents is far from being an established fact. Nevertheless, news- 
papers and magazines repeatedly characterize suburbia as “a new way 
of life,” and one recent textbook refers to the rise of suburbia as “one 
of the major social changes of the twentieth century.” 

To urban sociologists, ‘ ‘suburbs” is an ecologic: al term, distin guish- 
ing these settlements from cities, rural villages, and other kinds of 
communities. “Suburbia,” on the other hand, is a cultural term, in- 
tended to connote a way of life, or, rather, the intent of those who use 
it is to connote a way of life. The ubiquity of the term in current dis- 
course suggests that its meaning is well on the way to standardization 
—that what it is supposed to connote is widely enough accepted and 
implicitly enough shared to permit free use of the term with a reason- 
able amount of certainty that it will convey the image or images it 
intends. Over the last dozen years, these images have coalesced into a 
full blown myth, complete with its articles of faith, its sacred symbols, 
its rituals, its promise for the future, and its tiles of ultimate 
questions. The details of the myth ar« rite in many pape ir magazines 
as well as in more highbrow periodicals and books; and although the 
details should be familiar to almost everyone ‘otasirte in contem- 
porary cultural trends, it may be well to summarize them briefly. 


The Elements of the Myth 


Approaching the myth of 


diately struck by rows of new “ranch-type” houses either identical in 
design or with minor variations built into a basic plan, winding streets, 
neat lawns, two-car garages, infant trees, and bicycles and tricycles 
lining the sidewalks. Nearby is the modern ranch- type school and the 
even more modem shopping center dominated by the department 
store branch or the giant super market, itself flanked by a pastel-dotted 
expanse of parking lot. Beneath the television antenna and behind the 
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suburbia from the outside, one is imme- 
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modestly but charmingly landscaped entrance to the tract home re- 
sides the suburbanite oni his family. I should say “temporarily re- 
sides” because perhaps the most ox te element of the myth is 
that residence in a tract suburb is temporary; suburbia is a “transient 
center’ because its breadwinners are upwardly mobile, and live there 
only until a promotion or a company transfer permits or requires 
something more opulent in the way of a home. The suburbanites are 
upw ardly_ mobile because they are predominantly young (most com- 
mentators seem to agree that they are almost all between 25 and 35), 
well educated, and have a promising place in some organizational 
hierarchy—promising because of a continuing expansion of the econ- 
omy and with no serious slowdown in sight. They are engineers, 
middle- management men, young lawyers, salesmen, insurance — 
teachers, civil service bureauc rats—groups sometimes designated < 
Organization Men, and sometimes as “the new middle class.” es 
such occupations require some college education, so it comes as no 
surprise to hear and read that the suleatianites are well educated. 
Their wives too seem well educated; their reported conversation, their 
patois, and especially their apparently avid interest in theories of 
child development all suggest exposure to higher education. 

According to the myth, a new kind of hyperactive social life has 
developed in suburbia. Not only is informal visiting or “neighboring” 
said to be rife, but a lively organizational life also goes on., Clubs, 
associations, and organizations allegedly exist for almost every con- 
ceivable hobby, interest, or pre occupation. An equally active par- 
ticipation in local civic affairs is encouraged by the absence of an 
older generation who, in other communities, would normally be the 
leaders. 

This rich social and civic life is fostered by the homogeneity of 
the suburbanites; they are in the same age range, have similar jobs 
and incomes; their children are around the same age, their problems 
of housing and furnishing are similar. In short, a large number of 
similar interests and preoccupations promotes their solidarity. This 
very solidarity and homogeneity, on top of the physical uniformities 
of the suburb itself, is often perceived as the source of the problem of 
“conformity” in suburbia; aloofness or detachment is frowned upon. 
The “involvement of everyone in everyone else’s life” submits one to 
the constant scrutiny of the community, and everything from an un- 
clipped lawn to an unclipped head of hair may be cause for invidious 
comment. On the other hand, the uniformity and homogeneity make 
suburbia classless, or one-class (variously designate d as middle or 
upper-middle class). For those interlopers who arrive in the suburbs 
bearing the unmistakable marks of a more deprived upbringing, 
suburbia is said to serve as a kind of “second melting pot” in which 
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those who are on the way up learn to take on the appropriate folk- 
ways of the milieu to which they aspire. 

During the day, suburbia is almost wholly given over to the busi- 
ness of child rearing. Manless during the day, suburbia is a female 
society in which the young mothers, well- educated and without the 
interference of tradition (represented by doting grandparents), can 
rear their children according to the best modern methods. “In the 
absence of older people, the top authorities on child guidance (in 
suburbia) are two books: Spock’s Infant Care, and Gesell’s The First 
Five Years of Life. You hear frequent references to them.” 

The widely commented upon “return to religion” is said to be 
most visible in suburbia. Clergymen ure swamped, not only with their 
religious duties but with problems of marriage counseling and other 
family problems as well. The revivified religious life in suburbia is not 
merely a matter of the increasing size of “Sunday congregations, for 
the church is not only a house of worship but a local civic institution 
also. As such it benefits from the generally active civic life of the 
suburbanites. 

Part of the myth of suburbia is the image of suburbanites as com- 
muters. Much has been deduced about suburbia from the fact of 
commuting. For father, commuting means an extra hour or two away 
from the family—with debilitating effects upon the relationship be- 
tween father and children. Sometimes this means that Dad leaves for 
work before the children are up and comes home after they are put 
to bed. Naturally, these extra hours put a greater burden upon the 
mother, and has implications for the relationship between husband 
and wife. 

The commuter returns in the morning to the place where he was 
bred, for the residents of suburbia are apparently former city people 
who “escaped” to the suburbs. By moving to suburbia, however, the 
erstwhile Democrat from the “urban w ard” 1 becomes the suburban 
Republican. The voting shift has been commented on or worried about 
at length; there seems to be something about suburbia that makes 
Republicans out of people who were Democrats while they lived in 
the city. But the political life of suburbia is characterized not only by 
the voting shift, but by the vigor with which it is carried on. Political 
activity takes its place beside other civic and organizational activity, 
intense and spirited. 


The Sources of the Myth 


This brief characterization is intended neither as ethnography nor 
as caricature, but it does not, I think, misrepresent the image of 
1 William Whyte has a way of making the phrase “urban ward” resound 


with connotations of poverty, deprivation, soot, and brick—as if “urban ward” 
were a synonym for “slum.” 
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suburbia that has come to dominate the minds of most Americans, 
including intellectuals. Immediately, however, a perplexing question 
arises: why should a group of tract houses, mass produced and quickly 
thrown up on the outskirts of a large city, apparently generate so 
unique and distinctive a way of life? What is the logic that links tract 
living with suburbia as a way of life? 

If suburban homes were all within a limited price range, then one 
might expect them to be occupied by families of similar income, and 
this might account for some of the homogeneity of the neighborhood 
ethos. But suburban dévelopments are themselves quite heterogeneous. 
The term “suburbia” has not only been used to refer to tract housing 
developments as low as $8,000 per unit and as high as $65,000 per 
unit, but also to rental developments whose occupants do not think 
of themselves as homeowners. The same term has been used to 
cover old rural towns (such as those in the Westchester-Fairfield 
County complex around New York City) which, because of the ex- 
pansion of the city and improvements in transportation, have only 
gradually become suburban in character. It has been applied also to 
gradually developing residential neighborhoods on the edges of the 
city itself. The ecological nature of the suburbs cannot justify so un- 
differentiated an image as that of “suburbia.” 

If we limit the image of suburbia to the mass produced tract de- 
velopments, we might regard the fact of commuting as the link be- 
tween suburban residence and “suburbanism as a way of life.” Clearly, 
the demands of daily commuting create certain common conditions 
which might go far to explain some of the ostensible uniformities of 
suburban living. But certainly commuting is not a unique feature of 
suburban living; many suburbanites are not commuters; many urban 
residents are. It may be true that the occupations of most suburbanites 
presently require a daily trip to and from the central business district 
of the city, but it is likely to be decreasingly true with the passage of 
time. For the pioneers to the suburban residential frontier have been 
followed not only by masses of retail trade outlets, but by industry 
also. Modern mass production technology has made obsolete many 
two- and three-story plants in urban areas. Today’s modern factories 
are vast one-story operations which require wide expanses of land, 
which are either unavailable or too expensive in the city itself. With 
the passage of time, “industrial parks” will increasingly dot suburban 
areas, and the proportions of suburbanites commuting to the city each 
day will decrease. 

If the occupations of most suburbanites were similar in their 
demands, then this might help account for the development of a 
generic way of life in suburbs. And, indeed, if suburbia were popu- 
lated largely by Organization men and their families, then one could 
understand. more readily the style of life that is ascribed to it. Or, 
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lacking this, if Organization men, as Whyte puts it, give the prevailing 
tone to life in suburbia, then one could more readily understand the 
prevalence of his model in the writing on suburbia. But there is no 
real reason to believe that the Organization man dominates the sub- 
urbs. Perhaps the typical Organization man is a suburbanite. But it is 
one thing to assert this and quite another thing to assert that the 
typical tract suburb is populated by Organization men and their 
families or dominated by an Organization way of life. 


Clearly then one suburb (or kind of suburb) is likely to differ 
from another not only in terms of the cost of its homes, the income of 
its residents, their occupations and commuting patterns, but also in 
terms of its educational levels, the character of the region, the size of 
the suburb, the social and geographical origin of its residents, and 
countless more indices—all of which, presumably, may be expected 
to lead to differences in “way of life.” 

But we not only have good reason to expect suburbs to differ 
markedly from one another: we have reason to expect striking simi- 
larities between life in urban residential neighborhoods and _ tract 
suburbs of a similar social cast. In large cities many men “commute” 
to work, that is, take subways, buses, or other forms of public trans- 
portation to their jobs which m: 1y be over on the other side of town. 
There are thousands of blocks in American cities with rows of identical 
or similar houses in them within a limited rental or price range, and 
presumably occupied by families in a similar income bracket. The 
same fears for massification and conformity were felt regarding these 
urban neighborhoods as are now felt for the, mass produced suburbs. 
Certainly, urban neighborhoods have always had a class character 
and a “way of life” associated with them. ere too, the whole 
image of the problem of “conformity” in suburbia closely parallels the 
older image of the tyranny of nee in the American small town. 


In continually referring to “the myth of suburbia” I do not mean 
to imply that the reports on the culture of suburban life have been 
falsified; and it would be a mistake to interpret the tone of my re- 
marks as a debunking one. I mean only to say that the reports of 
suburbia we have had so far have been extremely selective. They are 
based for the most part, upon life in Levittown, N.Y., Park Fore st, Ill., 
Lakewood, near Los Angeles, and, most recently (the best study so 
far) a fashionable suburb of Toronto, Canada. The studies that have 
given rise to the myth of suburbia have been studies of — collar 
suburbs of large cities. If the phrase “middle class suburb” or “white 
collar suburb” a, the eye as redundant, it is ites to the 
efficacy of the myth. Large tracts of suburban housing, in many re- 
spects ‘indistinguishable from those in Levittown and Park Forest have 
gone up and are continuing to go up all over the country, not only 
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near large cities, but near middle sized and small ones as well. In 
many of these tracts, the homes fall within the 12,000 to 16,000 dollar 
price range, a range well within the purchasing abilities: of large 
numbers of semi-skilled and skilled factory workers in unionized heavy 
industry. Many of these working class people are migrating to these 
new suburbs—which are not immediately and visibly characterizable 
as “working class,” but which, to all intents and purposes, look from 
the outside like the fulfillment of the “promise of America” symbolized 
in the myth. Even more of them will be migrating to new suburbs as 
increasing numbers of factories move out of the city to the hinter- 
lands. Many of these people are either rural-bred, or urban-working 
class bred, with relatively little education, and innocent of white ‘collar 
status or aspiration. And where this is true, as it is in many low-price 
tracts, then one may expect sharp differences between their social and 
cultural life and that of their more sophisticated counterparts in white 
collar suburbs. 

This should be no surprise; indeed, the fact that it should have 
to be asserted at all is still further testimony to the vitality of the myth 
I have been describing. My own research among auto workers in a 
new, predominantly “w orking class” suburb in California demon- 
strates how far removed their style of life is from that suggested by 
the myth of suburbia. The group I interviewed still vote 81% Demo- 
cratic; there has been no “return to religion” among them—more than 
half of the people I spoke to said they went to church rarely or not 
at all. On the whole, they have no great hopes of getting ahead in 
their jobs, and an enormous majority regard their new suburban homes 
not as a temporary resting place, but as paradise permanently gained. 
Of the group I interv iewed, 70% belonged to not a single ‘club, or- 
ganization, or association (with the exception of the union), and their 
saitual visiting or “neighboring” was quite rare except if relatives 
lived nearby. The det: ils of the findings are available in another place 
( Berger, 1960); let me summarize the n by saying that the group of 
auto wedlents I interviewed has, for the most part, maintained its work- 
ing class attitudes and style of life intact in the context of the bright 
new suburb. 


The Functions of the Myth 


Similar conditions probably prevail in many of the less expensive 
suburbs; in any case, semi skilled “working class” suburbs probably 
constitute a substantial segment of the reality of suburban life. Why, 
then, is the myth still so potent in our popular culture? Suburbia today 
is a public issue—something to talk about, everywhere from the pages 
of learned journals to best sellers, from academic halls to smoke-filled 
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political rooms, from the pulpits of local churches to Hollywood pro- 
duction lots.” 

One source of the peculiar susceptibility of “suburbia” to the 
manufacture of myth is the fact that a large supply of visible symbols 
are ready at hand. Picture windows, patios and barbecues, power lawn 
mowers, the problems of commuting, and the armies of children 
manning their mechanized vehicles down the sidewalks, are only 
secondarily facts; primarily they are symbols whose function is to 
evoke an image of a way of life for the non-suburban public. These 
symbols of suburbia can be fitted neatly into the total pattern of the 
“spirit” of this “age.” Suburbia is the locus of gadgetry, shopping 
centers, and “station wagon culture”; its grass grows greener, its 
chrome shines brighter, its lines are clean and new and modern. Sub- 
urbia is America in its drip-dry Sunday clothes, standing before the 
bar of history fulfilled, waiting for its judgment. But like Mr. Dooley’s 
court, which kept its eyes on the election returns, the “judgments ‘of 
history” are also affected by conte mporary ideological currents, and 
the myth of suburbia is enabled to flourish precisely because it fits 
into the general outlook of at least four otherwise divergent schools of 
opinion whose function it is to shape the “judgment of history.” 

To realtor-chamber of commerce defenders of the American Way 
of Life suburbia represents the fulfillment of the American middle- 
class dream; it is identified with the continuing possibility of upward 
mobility, with expanding opportunities in middle-class occupations, 
with rising standards of living and real incomes, and the gadgeted 
good life as it is represented in the full-color ads in the mass circula- 
tion magazines. 

To a somewhat less sanguine group, for example, architects, city 
planners, estheticians, and designers, suburbia represents a dreary 
blight on the American landscape, the epitome of American stand- 
ardization and vulgarization, with its row upon monotonous row of 
mass produced cheerfulness masquerading as homes, whole agglom- 
erations or “scatterations” of them masquerading as communities. To 
these eyes, the new tract suburbs of today are the urban slums of 
tomorrow. 
~ 2 In the movie version of the novel No Down Payment, ostensib ly a fictional 
account of life in the new suburbia, Hollywood makes a pointed comment on 
social stratification. The sequence of violence, rape, and accidental death is set 
in motion by the only important character in the story who is not a white-collar 
man: the rural Tennessee-bred service station manager. Frustrated at being denied 
the job of police chief (because of his lack of education), he drinks himself into 
a stupor, rapes his upper-middle-class, college-educated neighbor, and then is 
accidentally killed (symbolically enough) under the wheels of his new Ford. The 
film closes with his blonde, nymphom: uniacal widow leaving the suburb for good 
on a Sunday morning, while the white-collar people are seen leaving the Prot- 


estant church (denomination ambiguous) with looks of quiet illumination on 
their faces. 
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Third, the myth of suburbia seems important to sociologists and 
other students of contemporary social and cultural trends. David 
Riesman says of the authors of Crestwood Heights that they, “collide, 
like Whyte, with a problem their predecessors only brushed against, 
for they are writing about us, about the professional upper middle 
class and its businessmen allies. .. . They are writing, as they are 
almost too aware, about themselves, their friends, their ‘type’.” There 
are, obviously, personal pleasures in professionally studying people 
who are much like oneself; more important, the myth of suburbia 
conceptualizes for sociologists a microcosm in which some of the ap- 
parently major social and cultural trends of our time (other-direction, 
social mobility, neoconservatism, status anxiety, etc.) flow together, 
and may be conveniently studied. 

Finally, for a group consisting largely of left-wing and formerly 
left-wing critics of American society, the myth of suburbia provides 
an up-to-date polemical vocabulary. “Suburb” and “suburban” have 
replaced the now embarrassingly obsolete “bourgeois” as a packaged 
rebuke to the whole tenor of American life. What used to be con- 
demned as “bourgeois style,” “bourgeois values,” and “bourgeois hy- 
pocrisy,” are now simply designated as “suburban.” 

But while the myth of suburbia is useful to each of these four 
groups, it cannot be written off simply as “ruling class propaganda,” 
or as an attempt to see only the sunny side of things, or, for that 
matter, as an attempt to see only the darker side of things—or even as 
a furtive attempt to peer into a mirror. Too many responsible intel- 
lectuals, while uncritically accepting the myth of suburbia are never- 
theless extremely critical of what they “see” in it. 


But precisely what is it that they see that they are critical of? 
Is it conformity? status anxiety? chrome? tail fins? gadgetry? gray 
flannel suits? No doubt, these are symbols pow erful enough to evoke 
images of an enemy. But the nature ‘of this “ enemy remains peculiarly 
elusive. Surely, there is nothing specifically “suburban” about con- 
formity, status anxiety and the rest; nor is there anything necessarily 
diabolical about mass-produced domestic comfort and conservatively 
cut clothes. It is extraordinary that, with the single exception of 
William H. Whyte’s attempt to trace the “web of friendship” on the 
basis of the physical structure of the Park Forest “courts,” no one, to 
my knowledge, has come to grips with the problem of defining what 
is specifically suburban about suburbia. Instead, most writers are 
reduced to the use of hackneyed stereotypes not of suburbia, but of 
the upper middle class. When most commentators say “suburbia,” they 
really mean “middle class.” 


The sources of this way of life, however, lie far deeper than mere 
residence in a suburb. These sources have been much discussed in 
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recent years, most notably perhaps, by Mills, Riesman, Fromm, and 
Galbraith. They go beyond suburbs to questions of wealth, social 
status, and corporate organization. Even Why te’s famous discussion 
of suburbia (upon which so much of the myth is founded) was under- 
taken in the context of his larger discussion of the Organization Man, 
a social type created by the structure of corporate opportunity in the 
United States—something a good deal more profound than the folk- 

ways of suburbanites. Seen in this light, suburbia may be nothing but 
a scapegoat; by blaming “it” for the consequences of our commitment 
to chrome idols. we achieve ritual purity without really threatening 
anything or anyone—except perhaps the poor suburbanites, who can't 
— why theyre always being satirized. 


Pi an me criticism (“success,” individual and corporate Sel 
corruption in high and low places, illegitimate power, etc.) has its 
advantages for the not-quite- comple tely-critical intellectual. His crit- 
ical stance places him comfortably in the great tradition of American 
social criticism, and at the same time his targets render him respectable 
and harmless—because, after all, the critique of suburbia is essentially 
a “cultural” critique; unlike a political or economic one, it threatens 
no entrenched interests, and contains no direct implications for agita- 
tion or concerned action. Indeed, it may be, as Edward Shils has sug- 
gested, that a “cultural” critique is all that is possible today from a 
left-wing point of view; the American economy and political process 
stand up fairly well ae me international comparisons, but American 
“culture” is fair game for anyone. 

Despite the epithets that identify suburbia as the citadel of 
standardization and vulgarization and conformity, suburbia is also 
testimony to the fact that Americans are living better than ever before. 
What needs emphasis is that this is true not only for the traditionally 
comfortable wide collar classes but for the blue collar, frayed collar, 
and turned collar classes also. Even families in urban slums are likely 
to be paying upward of $85 a month in rent these days, and for this 
or only sli ghtly more, me) y can “buy” a new tract home in the suburbs. 
There is an irony, therefore, in the venom that left- wing critics inject 
into their discussions of suburbia because the criticism of suburbia 
tends to become a criticism of industrialization, “rationality,” and 
“progress,” and thus brings these critics quite close to the classic con- 
servatives, whose critique of industrialization was also made in terms 
of its cultural consequences. It is almost as if left-wing critics feared 
the seduction of the working class by pie—not in the sky, not even 
on the table, but right in the freezer. 
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What Middle Class? 


The “achievement” of suburbia by the working class is a col- 
lective achievement made possible by prosperity and the labor move- 
ment. As such, it does not constitute evidence of individual social 
mobility. In a prosperous society there occurs not only individual 
mobility between strata in a relatively stable hierarchy; the entire 
hierarchy is pushed up by prolonged wide spread prosperity, and re- 
arranged by changes in the distribution of occupations and income. 
The function of a system of social stratification is to maintain viable, 
hierarchical distinctions between different categories of people, and 
when symbols which formerly distinguished rank no longer can, be- 
cause they have become available to all, we should expect a change 
in the symbolic aspects of social stratification—if, that is, symbols are 
to retain the power to make distinctions. 

it is perhaps for this reason that in recent years there has been 
such a relative de-emphasis on economic criteria of stratification in 
favor of the distinctly cultural ones—that is, those having to do with 
style of life. For in a society in which even a semi-skilled factory 
worker can earn $5000 a year, own two cars, a ranch house, and a TV 
set, it should perhaps be no surprise that groups with higher prestige 

(but perhaps without considerably greater income) should defend 
the ‘mselves against the pote ntial threat posed by w idespread material 
abundance to their “prestige” by designating such economic posses- 
sions “vulgar” and by asserting the indispensability of a certain style 
of life—that i is, me thing that cannot be imme diately purchased with 
no down payment. Like universities, which respond to the clamor for 
higher education by tightening their entrance requirements, prestige 
groups respond to the clamor by money for prestige by tightening 
their entrance requirements. This has been common enough among 
aristocratic groups for a long time; money and possessions hav e rarely 
been sufficient to admit one to the select circles of old wealth; and the 
increasingly sharp symbolic distinction between the upper middle 
class and the lower middle class (not only distinctions of income) 
suggest that something similar may be occurring on lower levels of 
society. 

Whereas at one time in recent history, the phrase “middle class” 
evoked images of Sinclair Lewis, Main Street, The Saturday Evening 
Post families of smiling faces around brown-turkeyed dinner tables, 
and a concern with “respectability,” today the phrase i is just as likely to 
evoke images of cocktail parties, country clubs, other-directedness, The 
Atlantic Monthly, Van Gogh prints in wide, deep mats, and a hyper- 
sensitivity to considerations of status. Sociologists recognize this am- 
biguity by designating the style suggested by the former series of 
images as “lower” middle class, and the style suggested by the latter 
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series of images as “upper” middle class, and tend to think the issue has 
been clarified. But the real problem implicit in the terminological 
need to break the middle class into an upper and a lower stratum is 
too complex to be solved by a simple linguistic device. The problem is 
not only one of drawing a line between two contemporary “middle 
class” styles of life; the immense difference between the life styles of 
the lower middle class and that of the upper middle class also involves 
an historical dimension. 

Nineteenth century America was a middle class society in the 
sense that its typical (if not its statistically modal) individuals were 
shoestring entrepreneurs, and the covers of The Saturday Evening Post 
are a testimony to their former hegemony and to the continuing power 
of the myth they created. Today, we designate the style of those who 
follow the lead of the “old” middle class, as “lower” middle class in 
order to make room for the style of the burgeoning “new” middle class, 
which we designate as “upper” middle class because this latter style is 
a tailored, truncated version of an older upper class model emphasiz- 
ing “taste” and “grace,” and made possible—even necessary—by the 
bright vistas looming before the increasing numbers of college edu- 
cated people with a promising place in our burgeoning bureaucratic 
hierarchies. We have no clear images of American “working class 
style” precisely because the lowest positions on our socio-economic 
ladder were traditionally occupied by the most recent groups of Euro- 
pean immigrants, each of which, as they arrived, pushed earlier groups 
of immigrants up. Our images of working class life, consequently, are 
dominated by ethnic motifs. But with the end of mass immigration 
from Europe, it is possible that an indigenous urban working class 
culture may develop in the United States in the near future. In its 
visible manifestations, however, this style is likely to approximate the 
style of the “old” middle class, for with the gradual disappearance of 
shopkeepers as a significant stratum in American economic life, the 
organized, well- -paid, industrial workers have apparently taken over 
the style of the “old” middle class, without, however, inheriting the 
mantle of social mobility. In short, the lowest native stratum of sub- 
stantial size in the American industrial order today (excluding Negroes, 
New York's Puerto Ricans, and marginal workers) probably lives in 
the style we call “lower middle class.” 

It is only in this sense that America can be called a middle class 
society and, to be sure, a substantial minority of the people I inter- 
viewed identified themselves as “middle class.” But our society ap- 
proves of this usage as synonomous with “homeowner,” or “respectable 
standard of living,” and the myth of suburbia itself may reinforce the 
propensity to identify oneself with “America” because America is in- 
creasingly characterized in the mass media as a “middle class society” 
and the new suburbs are submitted as strong evidence of this. “Any- 
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body with a steady job and income is middle class,” one of my re- 
spondents told me, and certainly this is true if we conceive of lower 
middle class people as upper middle class people with slightly lower 
incomes. For although it is true that these suburbanites I studied do 
have only slightly lower incomes than a young insurance salesman or a 
junior engineer, it illumines nothing to call them middle class because 
their style (whether it be designated as lower middle class or work- 
ing class) is a terminal one; they live in the present, mostly in the 
solid, respectable style their income permits, but mobility is something 
that is possible only for their children. With a house in the suburbs, 
two cars, a TV set, a wife and two children, and many “major” and 
“minor” kitchen appliances, one respondent, explaining why he didn’t 
want to be foreman, said, “I’m a working man; I don't like to be sitting 
down or walking up and down all the time.” Another, explaining why 
he quit being a foreman after six months, said, “I got nothing against 
guys in white shirts, but I just ain’t cut out for work like that.” These 
are the statements of working class (or, if one insists, lower middle 
class) men, who, because of prosperity and the labor movement have 
been able to achieve a material standard of living never before possi- 
ble on any large scale for manual workers. But the element of social 
mobility is missing; aspiration and anticipation as well as “status 
anxiety” and “conformity” are things for educated people with a fluid 
position in an organizational hierarchy, and it is this which makes 
suburban domesticity in a $12,000 house a final fulfillment. 

Nothing I have said about suburbs gives us the right to doubt 
the truth of what many observers have said about places like Park 
Forest and Levittown. I do, however, question the right of others to 
generalize about “suburbia” on the basis of a few studies of selected 
suburbs whose representative character has yet to be demonstrated. 
It is remarkable how, despite the efflorescence of the mass produced 
suburbs in post World War II America, references to “suburbia” more 
often than not cite the examples of Park Forest and Levittown—as if 
these two communities could represent a nationwide phenomenon that 
has occurred at all but the very lowest income levels and among most 
occupational classifications. If “suburbia” is anything at all unique, 
well never know it until we have a lot more information about a lot 
more suburbs than we now, unfortunately, have. 
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An Historian Looks at Social Change 


W. B. Willcox 


Historical Causation 


Historians are a conservative lot. Perhaps because their disci- 
pline is old, perhaps because it is extremely complex, they are slower 
than most social scientists to experiment with new concepts and 
techniques. This is not to say that their methodology is static. It is 
influenced, subtly but inevitably, by the intellectual currents of their 
times—by mechanistic rationalism in the 18th century, Darwinism 
and Marxism in the 19th, the te achings of Freud in the 20th. But 
the influence is slow and sporadic, and even when the profession 
has ostensibly accepted new ways of thought it clings unwittingly 
to the old. Take for example the hoary definition of history as past 
politics. No historian worth his salt would now openly accept this 
definition, because it is palpably too simple to be true. Yet some 
write history, many more teach it, and even more learn it, as if it 
were no more than a chain of cause and effect, in which the essential 
links are political actions consciously contrived by men to further 
their conscious interests. This part of history so often does duty for 
the whole, not only with the general public but also among social 
scientists, that many of the latter regard the discipline as a mere 
chronicling of human actions in the past. They are shocked to be 
told that this conception is as inadequate as it is popular. 

It is popular for obvious reasons. A sequence of events, each a 
sufficient cause of the one that follows, is easy to write about, to 
teach, and to memorize; hence it makes few intellectual demands 
upon the author, the instructor, or the student. It also purports to 
account for change. The sequence is a primitive organization of 
events along a time axis, and change is the consecutive effect that 
the events, comprehended along that single axis, have on one an- 
other; development may be seen by moving forward in time, causa- 
tion by moving backw ard. Here is a simple sequential logic, which 
seems plausible as far as it goes. But it does not go far, and its 

validity depends on a metaphor that is hallowed by long usage but 
grossly misleading: there is no “chain” of clause and effect. Each 
event has an almost infinite number of causal roots and an equal 
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number of effects, and these ramifications have neither beginning 
nor end; the historian, although he must arbitrarily limit himself to 
a certain area if he is not to have the whole of history on his hands, 
must approach events in that area as an enormously complex set 
of interrelationships, not as links in a chain. The idea of a chain 
has its uses, just as the multiplication table has; but sequence is no 
more the whole of history than multiplication is of mathematics. 

If the discipline is more than a chronicling of past actions, what 
else does it include? One element is the biographical, because the peo- 
ple who acted were ingredients of the action itself. They may or may 
not have acted with conscious purpose, but all the participants to 
some extent affected the outcome. The whole person is involved 
in whatever he does; his motive is not simple greed or fear or 
ambition, but such a tangle of emotions and desires as no historian 
can hope to separate into its component parts. If, then, people are 
causally related to what happens, the biographical approach to 
history involves a system of change much more complex than the 
organization of events along a time axis. Human beings are agents 
of change, and the agent is the total person. The historian cannot 
segregate one particular characteristic of that person, and say that 
it accounts for one particular change; he can only take a group of 
people in their totality, and say that their interaction on one an- 
other contributed—in a way that he cannct precisely define—to a 
given change. 

To what extent does change result from the volition of people, 
conscious or unconscious, and to what extent from impersonal forces 
beyond the control of individuals or groups? he answer on one 
extreme is that man makes his own history and is in fact the master 
of his fate; the answer on the other extreme is that his history is 
made for him by pressures that he is powerless in the long run to 
deflect or modify. The opposition between these two points of 
view, although couched in modern secular terms, is essentially the 
old opposition between free will and predestination. Historians are 
not primarily concerned with resolving the opposition; but they do 
have to recognize its existence, for it determines the gamut within 
which they interpret change. At one extreme is the great-man 
theory of history, which puts its emphasis on the free will of certain 
individuals. At the other is historical determinism, which is predes- 
tination in secular dress. Both these extremes have had their day, 
and have shown their inadequacy. 

The great-man theory is the reductio ad absurdum of the bio- 
graphical approach. The historian, fascinated by a figure who seems 
to overshadow an entire period, yields perhaps unwittingly to the 
temptation to see in that person the primary reason for change. 
Thus Henry VIII singlehanded “caused” the English Reformation, 
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and the genius of Napoleon “created” the Napoleonic Empire. A 
logical concomitant is what may be called the little-man theory, 
which holds that the absence of are may play as crucial a role 
as its presence. The character of Nicholas II, for example, doomed 
the czarist regime, and the political incapacity of Louis XVI (or, ac- 
cording to one author, his sexual impotence) brought on the French 
Revolution. This kind of history, with its romantic overemphasis on 
the effect of great men, or of little men in great places, has the appeal 
of any argument ad hominem. The writer or reader can easily imagine 
himself into the shoes of a human being whose strength or weakness 
is shaping the course of events, whereas no one can become emo- 
tionally excited by contemplating geography or the price revolution 
as causes of change. The concept that people make history is over- 
simplified, like the concept of a chain of cause and effect, because it 
leaves out a great part of causation; it is inherently vague, because it 
emphasizes the agents of change that are least susceptible to precise 
investigation. But its very defects give it a persistent psychological 
appeal that more scientific concepts lack. 

The attempt to make history a science began with the exalta- 
tion of impersonal forces. Economic determinism, under the influence 
of the Marxists, seemed for a time to be becoming the historian’s 
religion; everything had to have an economic cause, in the class 
struggle and the evolution of capitalism, and great men and events 
were regarded as mere froth on the surface of change. The Weber- 
Tawney thesis, that capitalism was causally related to the rise of 
Protestantism, is a case in point; another is the theory that the im- 
poverishment of the ruling classes was a major factor in producing 
the Puritan Revolution. Such generalizations are provocative and 
helpful in breaking down the stereotypes of earlier historiography. 
They are also exciting because they suggest at least the possibility 
of a more comprehensive explanation of change, one that transcends 
the simple sequential logic of the chronicle and the complex but 
imprecise factors of personality. The optimist even hopes for a 
universal theory of change, which draws for its methodology upon 
the newest techniques of the social sciences (in this instance eco- 
nomics and statistics) and rises to a level of generality that historians 
before the advent of these sciences had never been able to achieve. 

But are they able to achieve such a level now? The evidence 
on which generalities are built is almost never adequate for proper 
quantification, and statistical analysis is rarely convincing to any 
one except the analyst. The result is endless controversy, as witness 
that over the economic status of the gentry before the Puritan Revo- 
lution, where the data support a variety of conclusions, the argument 
has gone on for years, and the end is not yet in sight. Any historical 
theory broad enough to be valuable is by its very nature vulnerable. 
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It can never be proved, and is never accepted as even probable 
without a long battle, during which it is likely to be amended and 
qualified almost out of recognition. Those that are finally accepted 
in one generation, furthermore, are often discarded in the next. 
The progress of the social sciences constantly enlarges the historian’s 
intellectual equipment, and he must re-examine old theories in the 
light of new knowledge. He must also assess for himself, in terms 
of his particular subject, the importance of any kind of determinism 
in relation to other forms of causation. Impersonal forces are a part 
of the whole complex of change, but only a part. 


A Case Study in Complexity 


The writing of history has developed, like most disciplines, from 
the simple to the more and more complex. Each school of thought 
influenced its successors, and the modern historian is the heir of 
them all. He must recognize the causal connection between events 
that were separated in time; he must be familiar with the character 
of the key actors in each event; he must determine which imper- 
sonal forces—intellectual, economic, technological—were at work to 
mold the outcome. Finally, he must weigh the effect of sheer acci- 
dent, of the event that could not in any possible way have been 
predicted beforehand. 


As a case study in his problems of causation, take the Glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688. The events that composed it—the voyage of William of Orange 
from the Netherlands to England, the flight and deposition of James II, and 
the subsequent constitutional settlement—resulted directly from the political 
actions taken by King James, and indirectly from “past politics” in the 
reign of Charles II and even before. These antecedent events stretch out 
before the historian, looking backward from the vantage point of 1688, like 
trees interlocked in a jungle. He must mark off arbitrarily the limits of his 
investigation, and decide perhaps to ignore all events before 1660, or all 
developments overseas, as causal factors. He then explores the area of his 
choice and picks out what seem to him to be the salient antecedents of 
revolution, realizing always that the full complexity of what occurred is 
hidden from him, and hence that his selection and emphasis are based on 
partial knowledge. When he tums from actions to those who participated in 
them, he must weigh the characters of James and of his son-in-law, William 
of Orange; perhaps of William’s wife and of her younger sister, Anne; of as 
many Whig and Tory politicians as come within his view, and particularly 
of King James’ trusted and untrustworthy general, John Churchill, later 
Duke of Marlborough. The revolution was made by all its participants, and 
the character of each to some degree influenced the outcome. Here again the 
historian must limit himself arbitrarily to those whose roles he considers 
crucial, and even about them he will not have sufficient evidence to be 
sure of their motivation. 

The actions that they took did not occur in a vacuum. The very existence 
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of the oligarchy that overthrew the king was rooted in the economic and 
religious conditions of the time, and the historian must ask himself whether 
those conditions were changing in ways that contributed to the great up- 
heaval. Immediately he discovers that his question cannot be answered i 

terms of England alone; he must also consider France. Louis XIV, James Ii’s 
first cousin, posed as the champion of Roman Catholicism and was the great 
Continental exemplar of absolutism; James openly professed his relative’s 
religion and sought to emulate his political system. At the same time France 
was expanding both commercially and ge ographic ally, with results that dis- 
turbed English merchants as much as English politicians. Did the revolu- 
tionaries of 1688 hate their king as a Papist, an absolutist, or a Francophile? 
The question so put is unanswe rable, because they did not try to untangle 
their motives; fear of France, in Europe and overseas, combined with fear of 
Catholicism and of tyranny at home. The result was an explosion, but the 
nature and combination of the explosive ingredients cannot be precisely deter- 
mined. 

Such a complexity of causes, large and small, personal and impersonal, 
is more than any investigator can handle with complete assurance. In this 
case, furthermore, the causes did not produce the result by a self-contained 
logic of their own; they were assisted, as they usuall y are, by a series of 
ms pees accidents, of which two were of crucial importance. One was 
the birth of a baby. In 1687 J umes only children were two grown daughter 
both Protestants sien of an earlier marriage; and many moderate Anglicans 
were willing to endure a Papist king as long as they were assured of a 
Protestant successor. In the spring of 1688 Jame s’ second wife, a Roman 
Catholic, was pregnant for the first time; and he might have lived out his 
life on the throne if she had given birth to a daughter. Instead she had 
son, and the situation changed overnight: the baby took prece dence over his 
half-sisters, was sure to 7 raised as a Catholic, and hence embodied the 
threat of a permanently Catholic dynasty. Anglican caution gave way to 
desperation, and the Ase st William of Orange was invited to England. 
Then came the second iccide nt. The famous “Protestant wind’ k pt Jame ; 
navy in port while it blew William’s ships to a safe landing in Devon; a 
shift of wind, permitting a naval battle, might have ended the revolution 
before it began. Dis aliter visum. The chance of a child’s sex, and of an 
easterly wind, precipitated the upheaval. 


This example illustrates the methodological problems that beset 


the historian. He must weigh factors that are different in kind and 
almost infinite in number, and with ramifications that have no end. 
Here is no simple causal sequence. Instead a great number of 
disparate developments, originating far from one another in time 
and space, come together at a moment of crisis—the ambitions of 
French merchants, the view of monarchy held by James’ father 
and grandfather and by his cousin across the Channel, the English 
fear of Rome that went back to the Gunpowder Plot and before. 
Mixed with these long-term developments are others of the moment 
itself, some more or less predictable and some as unpredictable as 
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the wind. The whole complex might be considered as a system 
of stresses producing a highly unstable equilibrium, except that the 
very word “system” implies a kind of order that is not demonstrable. 
The historian must impose a measure of order upon the events he 
is studying, in order to handle them at all. But he must also dis- 
trust what he imposes. 


The Unique Event 


Each of the ingredients with which he is dealing is so deeply 
imbedded in its surroundings that he cannot isolate it without falsi- 
fying its nature. The very act of describing it separates it to some 
extent from its context, and to that extent distorts it. His aim is 
to minimize such distortion by separating as little as possible, and 
by keeping his focus upon the whole constellation of events rather 
than upon its particular parts. If one part could be isolated for his 
inspection, he would regard it with profound skepticism. The dis- 
embodied cause is unreal; the cause in its setting contributes to 
the reality—which cannot be fully apprehended but nevertheless 
exists—of the constellation as a whole. That constellation is unique, 
and the historian’s central concern is with its uniqueness. 

This is not to say that he can afford to ignore similar constella- 
tions; far from it. If he is studying the Glorious Revolution, he should 
know as much as possible both about revolution as a phenomenon and 
about specific comparable revolutions. Generalizations that are uni- 
versally applicable to the phenomenon are likely to be stimulating 
and may be extremely valuable. Suppose that he encounters the sug- 
gestion of a group of economic historians that three phases must exist 
in any development deserving the name of revolution: first, “the 
natural, normal process of change and adaptation; secondly, an ob- 
stacle or obstruction in the current of change; and thirdly, a more 
or less abrupt removal of the obstruction with correspondingly rapid 
and often violent readjustments.” (Bowden, 1937, p. 109.) He first 
asks himself whe ther there was a “natural, nornial process of change 
and adaptation” in the England of James II. His answer may well 
be no, because the process of politics al change was that initiated by 
the King himself, and was anything but normal. Does the whole 
ge neralization then break down, or may the difficulty be that the 
revolution is misconceived? Should it perhaps be thought of as 
beginning with the accession of James and the opening of his cam- 
paign for royal absolutism? or even with the Whig attempt to alter 
the succession as early as 1678? If the revolution was in fact an 
affair of years and not of months, what was the antecedent process 
of change and what was the principal obstruction to it? Such ques- 
tions may not admit of precise answers, but they help the historian 
to see both the broad outlines of his problem and also its pecu- 
liarities. 
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The same is true of comparisons and contrasts. The ways in 
which the Glorious Revolution differed from and resembled similar 
movements elsewhere throw light on its distinguishing characteristics. 
It differed, for example, from the Puritan Revolution of forty years 
earlier and from the French Revolution of a hundred years later in 
one important respect: the political earthquake of 1688 was not 
followed by a tidal wave of radicalism. Why not? Because it was 
a man-made upheaval that never escaped the control of its makers. 
So far so good, but why did it not escape? Perhaps because James 
bolted to France, and thereby made it possible to replace him quickly 
with another king. Did this happen in any other revolution? Cer- 
tainly—when Charles X fled Paris in 1830 and was replaced by Louis 
Philippe. This comparison cannot be pushed far without highlighting 
the great differences between the two periods; the oligarchs of 1688 
were a far cry from the Parisian bourgeois of 1830. But even the 
far cry has its uses. Comparisons, like generalizations, help to jolt 
the inquirer out of the rut of his research; they renew his sense of 
perspective and are likely to provoke fruitful questions. 

This is usually the extent of their usefulness. The movement that 
the historian is examining is for him sui generis. He cannot uncover 
its peculiar character by equating it with another movement, in 
whole or in part, any more than he can by dissecting it into its 
constituent elements. Here he differs most markedly from other 
social scientists. The historian is not primarily concerned with change 
as an ongoing process, or with formulating laws that may govern 
that process; his concern is with one particular phase of change, 
with one grouping of events that is by definition unique. The point 
can be illustrated with an example from the border area between 
history and economics, the problem of the business cycle. The 
traditional focus of the economist has been upon the repetitive 
pattern of the cycle, rather than upon the variables that differentiate 
one phase from another; only recently has the idea gained ground 
that the variables, from which comes the uniqueness of any one phase, 
may be as important as the overall pattern. In other words, here 
the social scientist's usual concern with the general is being rein- 
forced by the historian’s concern with the particular. 

To many social scientists, including some historians, this con- 
cept of a discipline that is rooted in uniqueness and essentially un- 
concerned with laws of change seems reactionary. Has not history 
always been seeking patterns, and is it not now succeeding, with the 
help of other disciplines, in establishing a higher level of generaliza- 
tion than ever before? The supreme example is the writings of the 
most famous living- historian, Arnold Toynbee, who has reared a 
theoretical structure so ample that it embraces the whole of man- 
kind’s past. Surely this Summa Historiae indicates what can be done, 
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given sufficient erudition, to break the fetters of the particular and 
find the universal laws that govern change? The answer, unfor- 
tunately, is that it indicates nothing of the sort. The “laws” are on 
such a high level of generalization that they have almost no relevance 
to the stuff of history. Toynbee attempts to demonstrate their opera- 
tion by examples drawn from an enormous range of historical data, 
but the examples fit the generalizations in much the same way that 
the unhappy victims of Procrustes fitted his bed. If the historical 
fraternity has praised A Study of History less than the public at 
large, the reason is not mere professional conservatism. Toynbee 
has majestically overstepped the limits of the discipline. 


The Historian’s Limitations 


The limits are imposed, not by the historian’s volition, but by 
the nature of his data. Those data have two principal characteristics, 
which condition everything that he does: they are never complete, 
and they are inherently biased. Incompleteness is always present, 
regardless of his subject. He may have an enormous accumulation 
of material, but somewhere in it are gaps that he cannot fill and 
that preclude a full understanding. The records of the first Cartha- 
ginian War are few and far between, and the investigator must try 
to fill the lacunae by using his reason and imagination. The records 
of World War II, at the other extreme, are so profuse that no single 
person in a lifetime can comb them all; yet even here there are mys- 
teries, such as the death of Martin Bormann and the disposition of 
Hitler’s body, that will never be resolved in full detail. The material 
for resolving them either never existed or is no longer extant; details 
are blurred because they were not recorded at the time, and those 
who witnessed and lived to tell gave conflicting accounts. The 
researcher hot for certainty, to paraphrase Meredith, gets only a 
dusty answer. 

The incompleteness of historical data is matched by their in- 
herent bias. We have no record of events per se; they do not record 
themselves like earthquakes on a seismograph. All we have is such 
impressions as observers thought fit to put down in writing, and 
the impression obviously varies with the observer. Even if he is 
attempting, as he occasionally is, to tell the truth as objectively as 
possible, he is the creature of his own unanalyzed and often un- 
conscious preconceptions; and the more important the event, the 
less objective he is likely to be. 


Take for instance two accounts of the storming of the Bastille, one by 
a member of the ancien régime and one by a Jacobin: no matter how honest 
the two men may have been, the event described by one has a quite dif- 
ferent flavor from that described by the other. The historian can never see 
the event itself, in Ranke’s famous phrase, wie es eigentlich gewesen; he 
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can see it only through witnesses, and is as dependent on their eyes and 
emotions as on their pens. This is not to say that he must share their bias; 
quite the contrary. But he must understand it in order to allow for it, and 
he may not have the wherewithal for understanding. In the example cited he 
should have little trouble in identifying one writer as an aristocrat, the other 
as a radical; trouble comes in trying to determine how much and in what 
ways the event has been distorted by passing through the personalities of 
the observers. This question has no general answer. Every historian must 
decide it for himself, and no two will reach precisely the same conclusion. 


The subjectivity of evidence is matched by the subjectivity of 
the historian himself. A classic instance is the history of the Refor- 
mation, which is one thing in the hands of a Roman Catholic, an- 
other in those of a Calvinist, and a third in those of a free-thinking 
rationalist. The historian is attempting to bring the past to life, first 
for himself and then for his readers, and must try to imagine him- 
self in the position of a participant in whatever events he is describ- 
ing; an informed imagination, in fact, is his means of understanding. 
But it must be a disciplined imagination if he is to minimize his bias; 
otherwise he will identify himself with one individual or group to 
the exclusion of others, and write polemical and therefore bad his- 
tory. One of the best known of contemporary Elizabethan scholars, 
for example, ‘is convinced that the sum of political wisdom is to 
know when to compromise, and that the uncompromising are re- 
sponsible for most of humanity’s ills. He is entitled to this opinion 
as a citizen of the present, but not as an historian. When he carries 
it into his writing, and damns all extremists as knaves, his prejudice 
impairs the value of his enormous research. 

The line between bias that must be accepted as inherent and 
inevitable and bias that is unprofessional and unacceptable is ex- 
tremely difficult to draw. It is also extremely important, because 
nothing more closely concerns the historian’s attitude toward change. 
Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis: the historian is attempt- 
ing to journey backward in time, and to undo the change that has 
taken place between the period in which he lives and that in which 
he works. He cannot succeed my wage and is bound to carry 
with him some bias, his own and that of his society, to color his 
opinion of the past. It may be argued that his discipline lays two 
obligations upon him. One is to put aside as far as possible, when 
he engages the world of the past, the prejudices formed in his 
contemporary world. The other is to make his readers as inde- 
pendent as possible of the prejudices that he retains. The first 
obligation means that he must enter imaginatively into historical 
personalities whose motives and ways of thought are alien or even 
antipathetic to him, and see them in the context of their time. The 
second means that he must give his readers as full a context as 
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he can, and thereby give them the liberty to judge for themselves. 
The Elizabethan scholar just mentioned argues in effect that fanatics 
are evil in the twentieth century, and were therefore evil in the 
sixteenth. This is more than a non sequitur; it shows a failure to 
understand the character of Tudor fanatics, Catholic and Protestant, 
and to explain the context of embattled faiths out of which their 
fanaticism came. Because we have changed with the times, the 
past is not amenable to judgment by the standards of the present. 
The historian, however, has to assume some degree of continuity 
and even identity between past and present. If the 16th century had 
nothing in common with his own times, he could say nothing signifi- 
cant about it—and Shakespeare and Marlowe would have nothing to 
say to him. He must accept the working premise that certain essential 
elements in the human situation are universal and do not change 
with time, however much their form may change. Economic pres- 
sures operated before there was a science of economics; sea .power 
influenced history before Mahan attempted to codify its influence; 
most important of all, human behavior followed psychological pat- 
terns before psychology was dreamed of. Although man improves 
his technological skill, alters his social structure, and increases his 
awareness of himself and his environment, the kinds of forces that 
work upon him and in him remain constant over vast periods. 


Then, ‘twas before my time, the Roman 
At yonder heaving hill would stare: 
The blood that warms an English yeoman, 
The thoughts that hurt him, they were there. 


(Housman 1940) 


The historian, although he can no more prove this statement 
than the poet could have, accepts it as consonant with his data and 
in fact axiomatic. But the axiom that there are unchanging elements 
creates a particular problem. If economic pressures, for instance, 
operated when there was no economist to observe them, the sur- 
viving record of their operation is bound to be extraordinarily hard 
to read, because the recorders were unconscious of what to us are 
economic realities. The process of inflation, to take a concrete case, 
appeared to them as nothing more than greed in action; and their 
furious moral strictures scarcely illuminate the issue. Forces work- 
ing below the conscious level are almost of necessity impossible to 
document, yet they are often the most important causes of change. 
The historian may be convinced of their existence, even though he 
does not begin to have the evidence that the canons of his discipline 
require. He then has the choice of saying nothing or of making 
an assertion based on little more than hunch; and neither alternative 
is satisfying. 
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The difficulties created by imcomplete and biased evidence are 
of course not peculiar to history. Any social scientist seeking his 
data in the past faces similar difficulties, though rarely in the same 
abundance and to same degree because he is not looking for the 
complete context. The anthropologist has great gaps in his infor- 
mation about prehistoric man, but he need not worry about the 
personalities of those who made his artifacts. The demographer who 
lacks reliable statistics for measuring population changes can at least 
ignore the politics of the census-takers. The lawyer trequently deals 
with inadequate evidence about past events, refracted through the 
bias of litigants and witnesses if not through his own; yet he has 
the advantage over the historian that he is probing the past for a 
highly specialized purpose, and that the testimony constituting his 
data has been elicited by expert questioning instead of being jotted 
down by witnesses at their own sweet will. The clinical psychologist 
must often draw from his patients the details that they most wish 
to conceal, and hence that are most subject to distortion; but he, 
like the lawyer, is probing for a specific purpose, and he can re- 
examine his witnesses as often as need be. The historian alone is 
attempting to reconstruct a portion of the past in its full complexity, 
out of haphazard and conflicting testimony of witnesses immune to 
questioning. The portion that he selects has limits that are largely 
of his own choosing, but within them he studies the process of 
change in all its aspects, as most social scientists do not. His assign- 
ment is so large and his data so unreliable that his conclusions 
always have in them an element of the conjectural. 


The Search for a Pattern of Change 


In considering change the historian is conditioned, like any one 
else, by the intellectual climate of his day. A major conditioning 
factor in the last hundred years has been the assumption that the 
process of historic change is ipso facto progress, development from 
worse to better. This assumption is in essence an attempt to impose 
meaning upon change, and it is a meaning that is not easy for the 
historian to accept. It runs counter to his empathic engagement with 
the past; the more he imagines himself into the world that he is 
studying, the less he is concerned with whether it was better or 
worse than the world in which he lives, and the more skeptical he 
becomes of qualitative comparisons. Yet he is also a creature of his 
present society. If it assumes progress, so to some extent does he, 
with the result that he is in tension between his two worlds. 

The modern idea of progress was born of the Victorian mar- 
riage, perhaps a mésalliance, between liberal optimism and the Dar- 
winian concept of evolution. In an era when the human race seemed 
to be advancing toward utopia, progress seemed to be self-evident. 
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Many historians accepted it, at the cost of their professional insight, 
and came to regard the past as if it had justified itself merely by 
leading to the present. 

This concept of change as evolution from worse to better rests 
upon faith. It cannot be deduced from history in any way that is 
logically satisfying. In some areas, such as the pure and applied 
sciences, change has a cumulative character; each generation builds 
upon the achievements of its predecessors in a way that increases 
man’s knowledge, and with it his ability to control his physical and 
even social environment. But how does he use this ability, and is 
the result necessarily evolution from worse to better? Worse for 
whom and better for whom? Better in what sense, greater human 
creativity, longevity, or just flabbiness? In the area of politics a 
usual criterion of progress is the increase in individual rights, but 
here again the historian is hard put to it to demonstrate that freedom 
grows only by a cumulative process, or that its growth is necessarily 
for the better. In the area of art, conceived in its widest terms, the 
cumulative process is not apparent except over relatively brief periods 
of time, and change from worse to better cannot be demonstrated at 
all. In architecture, for instance, the designers of Chartres owed 
nothing to Iktinos and the Parthenon, and the greatness of the two 
structures is incommensurable. In religion, what medieval or modern 
writer speaks more profoundly than the unknown prophet called 
Second Isaiah? Shakespeare is not better or worse than Aeschylus, 
Rembrandt than Michelangelo, Beethoven than Bach; merely to sug- 
gest a qualitative comparison exposes the absurdity of the idea. Al- 
though transcendant achievement in art may speak differently to 
different generations, and their awareness of it may alter and deepen, 
the achievement itself remains independent of time. 

The concept of change as progress is of extremely limited value 
in studying the past. The historian cannot entirely avoid the con- 
cept because he is part of his times, but the more he lets it color 
his attitude the more biased his: history becomes. The essential 
concern of his discipline is with the question of how and why change 
occurred, and with nothing else. The quite different question of 
whether change was an improvement is in most cases neither relevant 
nor answerable. 

The how and why of change involve a variety of methodological 
problems. Some of them, even if they are not soluble, are relatively 
simple in nature; and the simplest of all is the problem of amassing 
data. Suppose, for example, that the historian is exploring the 
question of why the British lost the War of American Independence. 
His first task is to collect all the information he can about what hap- 
pened on both sides of the Atlantic during the war. Eventually he 
must decide that he has reached the point of diminishing returns 
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where he should stop his search. What justifies his stopping? Noth- 
ing in logic, because the possibilities of relevant new material in 
another library, another government archive, another private muni- 
ment room stretch before him endlessly. Time does not; at some 
moment he must arbitrarily call a halt in order to get on with the 
job. If he stops too soon, ‘he ruins the rest of his work: if he stops 
too late, he squanders on collecting trivia the energy that could far 
better have:been used on the core ral his problem. All he can do is 
guess, on the basis of experience, when he has reached the point 
where further research would not produce significant results. 

Organizing the data is methodologically no more complicated 
than collecting it, and his description begins to take form. Certain 
parts of it are inadequate, certain episodes obscure, because he lacks 
the material to clarify them and does not know where to find 
these shortcomings he expects and must accept. But something 
quite different grows on him with the emerging descriptive pattern: 
a wonder about why the pattern has that particular form. Chroni- 
cling the way in which the war deve sloped, in other words, raises the 
question of why it turned out as it did. 


If there ever was a struggle that seems to defy the notion of historic 
determinism, the War of Indepencence was it. For the first three years, until 
1778, Great Britain apparently had an enormous preponderance of strength. 
Her navy commanded the sea; her troops, British and Hessian, were at 
least equal to the best in the American army and at critical moments were 
more numerous; her govemment was no more tom by faction than the 
Continental Congress; her economic resources were infinitely superior to 
those of the colonies. After the entrance of France in 1778, Britain 
managed to hold her own for three years in all the theatres of a global 
war. At the beginning, in summary, the cards seemed to be heavily 
stacked in her favor; and until the Yorktown campaign she had no clear 
strategic inferiority. Why, then, did the outcome run counter to the 
apparent probabilities? 

The question opens a mare’s nest of problems, and they are different 
in kind from those of gathering and organizing the evidence. If the 
historian brushes them aside and contents himself with mere description, 
he is evading the real challenge of his subject. If, on the other hand, he 
attempts to answer the question, he knows that he can never fully succeed 
The traditional patriotic answer, compounded of the Spirit of "76 and the 
generalship of George Washington, he recognizes as pure myth; in the 
New York campaign of 1776 those two ingredients came within an ace 
of losing the war for the Americans. An answer that may tempt him is 
that the British were strategically stupider than their opponents, as witness 
Saratoga and Yorktown. But how about Long Island, the Brandywine, and 
Charleston, or the French failures in 1778 and 1779? So it goes: for every 
argument he can find a counter-argument, and the final answer always 
eludes him. 

Yet in the process of evolving explanations, discarding some and modi- 
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fying others, he is enlarging his conception of the problem. He is coming 
to see the interrelation of apparently disparate factors and apparently un- 
connected events; new lines of inquiry are opening to him, for which he 
probably has to gather additional data. He may find that he needs the 
help of other disciplines—economics, for instance, in order to weigh the 
effects of the British blockade on the American economy and of American 
privateering on the British; or psychology, to probe the supineness of 
Howe, the treason of Amold, the insubordination of Cormwallis. As he 
explores more and more aspects of his subject, his understanding of it 
broadens and deepens; as he brings data of diffierent kinds within the 
framework of his theoretical construction, it grows increasingly complex. 
He never reaches his goal, a definitive explanation of the outcome of the war. 
But the more nearly he approaches it, as in all theory-building, the more 
adequate his explanation becomes. 


The Paradox in Historical Theory 


The attempt to explain is not something extra, an intellectual 
icing on the cake of historical fact. History that is a mere stringing 
together of events is essentially meaningless, because sequential 
events acquire meaning only when some sort of pattern is imposed 
upon them. Time in itself is a dimension, not a pattern; a sequence 
that is no more than temporal is a tale told by an idiot. Historical 
research, like any other form of curiosity, is a quest for meaning; 
and the historian is therefore by necessity a pattern-maker. When 
he begins his research he may have no clear pattern in mind. But 
at least he has set tentatively the limits of his subject, and at most 
he has a theory—tentative again—of why events turned out as they 
did. The limits alter as his investigation progresses, and the theory is 
likely to be amended beyond recognition. The outcome is a theory, 
explanation, or pattern (the three in this context are synonymous) 
that covers to his satisfaction the events he has been studying. 

But his satisfaction is never complete. If he is honest with him- 
self, he cannot wholly believe in the adequacy of his pattern, be- 
cause he knows not only that it is based on incomplete and biased 
data, but also that it is at best a mere approximation to reality. The 
simpler it is, the less its historical accuracy; the more complex it is, 
the less meaning it conveys. Hence any writer of history, and even 
more any teacher, must take some liberty with the intricacies of his 
subject in order to explain it, and yet cannot take too much without 
destroying its essence. A le scturer at Yale once held his students 
spellbound for an hour while he described the great philosophes of 
the 18th century, and wrapped each in a verbal package that was as 
memorable as it was neat. “A brilliant performance” commented one 
of his colleagues who was a specialist in the field, “perhaps the most 
brilliant lecture [ve ever heard given to undergraduates. My one 
minor criticism is that there wasn’t a word of truth in it.” The praise 
and the qualification were equally well grounded. 
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There is thus a paradox at the heart of the historical discipline. 
Events in themselves are meaningless, and at the same time no 
pattern of meaning can be imposed upon them without to some 
extent oversimplifying and distorting their complexity. The historian 
is therefore both a pattern-maker and a distruster of patterns. He 
is dealing not, as social scientists are, with aspects of human experi- 
ence that are limited and isolated by the disciplines themselves, but 
with the whole gamut of man’s life in the past. Although he de- 
marcates his area in time or space or both, the demarcation is his 
own choice rather than inherent in his discipline. Within the area 
that he chooses everything is relevant and anything may be im- 
portant. But he will never know more than a fraction of what he 

needs to know for a final judgment, and even that fraction will have 
suffered a sea of change in emerging out of the past into his present. 
His data are no more than reflections of what was, and his conclusions 
from them are and must always be tentative. 

If this is the nature of history, what sort of discipline is it? 
Clearly it is not a social science in the usual sense, because it is not 
focused upon generalizing from similar or repetitive phenomena. 
Although it offers its practitioners a vast collection of experiments 
in change, and challenges them to draw whatever generalizations 
they can, it also trains them to distrust the generalizations that they 
draw. Hence it rarely provides conclusions that have tangible ap- 
plication to the present; any statement beginning with “history 
teaches us that” is almost sure to be unhistorical. A student who 
immerses himself in a past problem, for example the long tragedy of 
Anglo-Irish relations, is unlikely to be able to isolate its ingredients, 
let alone to generalize in any way that is valid for comparable situa- 
tions—for the Hindu-Moslem struggle in India, which was also re- 
solved by partition, or for the current crisis in Algeria, where the role 
of the colons is strikingly similar to that of Ulster in 1912-14. Historical 
analogies are as brittle as they are provocative, and they cannot be 
pushed far without breaking in the hand. 


Yet the discipline is much more than a frustrating effort to 
satisfy curiosity about the past. Its value for contemporary society 
is real if indirect; it provides no reliable basis for extré pol: iting the 
process of future change, but it can reveal, however imprecisely, 
the forces of change that are moulding the present. And for the in- 
dividual it can do much more. Wre stling with the Irish problem brings 
a new understanding of how tragedy perpetuates itself, of how the 
memory of violence breeds new violence, of why both parties to a 
struggle may be palpably in the right. These are not scientific findings, 
or the mere products of a satisfied curiosity; they are at bottom at- 
tributes of mind. Historical inquiry, like any emphz itic engagement 
with human beings in their full comple xity, has for its main result not 
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theory but a deepe ned awareness. The inadequacy of the historian’s 
data ke eps his imagination constantly at the stretch, and just as con- 
stantly schools him in humility. No matter how narrow his field, within 
it he is reaching for the totality of experience; and the reach inevitably 
exceeds the grasp. Push his research and refine his techniques as he 
will, the fact remains that he is dealing with a mystery. 
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A Psychologist Looks at History 


Frederick Wyatt 


“The past is a work of art, free of 
irrelevancies and loose ends.” 


Max Beerbohm 


Alienation 


The relationship of psychology and history has been scanty for 
such a long time that the title line of this paper alone demands an 
explanation. Professor Willcox’s essay showed how the historian 
deals with social change. This is certainly a subject historians and 
psychologists have in common, although it is obvious, too, that they 
share in it neither equally nor equitably. Each is dealing with human 
conduct. It should not surprise us, therefore, if we Sausntl history 
and psychology not only different, but, in important respects, also 
alike. The differences are clear enough: the aim of the historian is 
to record behavior which has happened in the past, so that it must 
now be reconstructed from a variety of records. Psychology treats 
the principles of behavior per se, which, like the principles of other 
sciences, are usually conceived of as timeless. Individual events in 
this scheme are relevant only as a case in point, in that they demon- 
strate the universality of the principle, while each event is for history 
an end in itself. Psy chologists will argue that the difference between 
history and: psy chology is in the method even if the two disciplines 
should ove rlap in subject matter. Psychology is an experimental and 
quantitative science while history is merely descriptive. It will be 
the aim of this paper to examine in gre ater detail what psychology 
and history have in common, especially when the study of social 
change is concerned; why the two disciplines have so little rela- 
tionship at present; and what the impact of method might be upon 
this state of alienation. 


Task and Problems of History 


In this section I shall sketch out what present-day psychologists 
think about history and historians. I am not concerned here with 
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official statements of policy and sentiment which, in keeping with 
academic (pomge are usually cordial. Any academically trained 
person will take history as a discipline for granted: it simply is and 
always has been. Only when psychologists informally express senti- 
ments derived from their professional orientation, will the difference 
become clear. At such an imaginary bull session psychologists Will 
wonder why anybody should want to spend so much effort on find- 
ing out what happened in the past when no amount of investigation 
will make the past any less remote or any less uncertain. For the 
past which the historian is tracking down so laboriously is no more 
than a handful of dust, and the history which he writes of it is a 
composite of guesses held together by his own bias—an inventive 
conglomerate of equivocal cues. Things might have happened this 
way or that, but as history has failed to develop an exact methodology, 
there is no way of checking on it. 

If this intimation of an attitude seems exaggerated, keep in mind 
that it represents a composite picture and not a survey of opinion. 
It should do no more than supply a tentative schema for the prob- 
lems of communication between history and psychology. Withal, the 
psychological reader should have no difficulty in recognizing the 
elements which have been combined in this prototype. They refer 
to characteristic idiosyncracies of psychology. First, the stigma of 
the past. For reasons which, by themselves, pose a neat problem for 
a sociology of ideas, psychologists are more prone than other social 
scientists to dismiss the past, including that of psychology. The 
pronounced bias of American psychology for the natural sciences 
(or what it worshipfully takes them to be, although they often are 
not) meets here with a kind of pragmatic fundamentalism. Accord- 
ing to it, all important concerns are in, and of, the present. From 
this point of view, the historian’s involvement with the past cannot 
but appear as dubious and futile. 

Psychologists are even more outspoken about the state of 
methodology in history. There is no certainty in the reconstruction 
of the past. History is, therefore, in the end no more than a tissue 
of subjective impressions. Historical events are continuously de- 
scribed in different and conflicting ways by different historians. How 
can the results be taken seriously? History has no theory which 
could be confirmed by empirical test and no truly objective meth- 
odology which could do the confirming. 

While based on a profound misunderstanding, this judgment of 
history is, on the face of it, not entirely incorrect either. Before the 
measure of history is taken it will be wise to examine the task and 
its premises. History has to work with immeasurably greater com- 
plexities than those to which psychology is accustomed. Her sub- 
ject reaches from the actions and motives of the individual clear 
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across to tradition and belief, social structure and institution, eco- 
nomics and culture. History is charged a priori with explaining how 
social action comes about. This involves not only the coalescence of 
innumerable lines of probable causation, but their waxing and 
waning, their unending emergence and absorption. Reflecting on 
history without prejudice, we find ourselves suddenly confronted 
with a paradox: in order to be appreciated in its natural complexity, 
human conduct apparently must first have receded into the past. 
With this limitation in mind, history in some fundamental respects 
seems to have a more realistic purview of human affairs than psy- 
chology or, for that matter, any of the other social sciences. 

Compared with history, psychology is certainly dealing with 
much smaller segments, and with abstractions of behavior. They 
serve the purpose of psychology well, but also create a characteristic 
liability—namely, that of confusing the artifacts of inquiry with some 
ultimate kind of reality. The fact remains that psychology, even 
when it deals with conduct at large, must limit itself to specific 
strands of motivation, cognition, or interaction. Psychology usually 
operates within a short range of time. If time is essential, as in 
memory and learning experiments, or, on an even larger scale, in 
developmental studies, the focus is on a limited number of gradients 
of abilities or traits examined in relative isolation. 

History works within a much broader scope of time. Even if it 
concentrates on a relatively short period—let us say, the Age of 
Jackson—its sights will be set on a much larger scope, both of time 
and of events. The administration of President Jackson lasted eight 
years; yet a recent book on it (Schlesinger, 1946) spans a much 
longer period in order to show what, in the historian’s opinion, 
helped shape the events under study. Throughout a number of 
independent, though interacting, factors have to be considered, such 
as the relationship of finances to political organization, formal and 
informal—or class structure as related to changes in attitude and 
sentiment. Add to this the effects of leadership and the parts played 
by highly visible people in a period of transition, and the reflection 
that they, in turn, may have to be understood as the pawns of rec- 
ondite social forces. All this and a great deal more needs to be 
reported and shown in its bearings in order to account for social 
change. True, a significant part of this is interpretation, pointing 
to connections, assigning meanings, proposing configurations of social 
causes and effects. The laws enacted by Congress for and against 
Jackson are facts; so are the messages of the President or the direc- 
tives of the banks who opposed him; but, by themselves, they would 
no more make history than the assessment of traits makes a 
personality. 
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Professor Willcox, in his comments on types of history-writing,’ 
implied a gradient of complexity. First comes the spectacular history 
of wars and political events which defines change in the life of human 
communities largely in terms of the power to win armed conflicts.? 
The historian still has to explain the conduct of his princes and 
leaders as best he can. When he begins to place great men in the 
center of history, a new dimension has accrued. In order to show 
the effect of individuals upon the shaping of events, the historian has 
to delve more deeply into their motives. The intricacies of the psy- 
chology of personality have thus been added to the historian’s task. 
Before an individual can be credited with having taken charge of 
great events, he also must be shown in interaction with his milieu. 
If the resulting changes are attributed to his genius alone, he has 
probably been overrated; but the scope of history writing has been 
expanded by the inclusion of socio-psychological and sociological 
viewpoints. When historiography advances to the stage where it 
considers political events together with economic, social and cul- 
tural conditions as well as the persons who direct them, or are 
dragged along by them, it has reached what is its present standard 
of complexity. The expansion of history from the Great Spectacle 
and Great Man stage can be characterized as follows: an increasing 
number of factors, or dimensions, pertaining to other disciplines like 
economics, sociology, or psychology are introduced into the historian’s 
record, Quite clearly, history does not always make equal and full 
use of them. It engages in specialized tasks like other disciplines, 
and then excludes other dimensions in order to pursue one in greater 
detail. Besides, history, like other disciplines, has been tardy in 
adopting techniques developed elsewhere (Langer, 1958). 

To sum up: History deals with much more complex events 
than psychology. Many things feed into history, so that it has to 
cope with even more manifold interactions than psychology. Predi- 
cated on a longer time span, its inherent complexity grows in loga- 
rithmic proportion. History includes all imaginable kinds of human 
variables together with a variety of non-human ones (climate, nat- 
ural catastrophes). By way of comparison, psychology is more prin- 
cipal: it aims at general rules, comprehending the unfolding adaptive 
changes in the behavior of any organism. Psychology admits the 
unique case, though rather grudgingly. Generally speaking, it is con- 
cerned with the predictable similarities of behavior while history 
consists entirely of unique cases. On the other hand, by isolating 
segments of behavior from their context, and abstracting them into 

1 This issue. 

2 This view still informs historians with a taste for the heroic, even though 
their idea of the historic process may have become more complex. It can be 


clearly discerned, for instance, in the evolutionary mythology which inspired 
Spengler’s Decline of the West. 
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entities, experimental psychology finds it increasingly difficult to 
reconstruct and comprehend the conduct of people in real life situa- 
tions. When the professor of psychology walks from his lab to class 
in order to give his regular Monday lecture, it would take the greater 
portion of the Handbook of Experimental Psychology to account for 
all that is involved in this sample of behavior, and several aspects 
of it would still remain unexplained. It should not be overlooked, 
either, that even such a small instance of routine behavior will in- 
volve historical perspectives if anybody wanted to explain why it 
proceeds as observed, and not in some other way. 

Could history be more accurate than it is? Oh yes, an historian 
might answer, if people would only take more care and leave appro- 
priate records of their conduct. But the fullness of data is not the only 
problem. In modern times so much care is taken to retain things for 
posterity that it appears sometimes as if half the people were taking 
notes while the rest are making history. Yet, only a few years later 
the past is again much more indefinite than one would ever have 
thought. Take the history of the recent war as an example. The 
dates, the moves, the numbers are certain enough; so are the orders 
issued and the transcripts of conferences. What effected this turn 
of event or what caused that difference between intent and out- 
come still remains doubtful. Too many things of which nobody is 
aware go on in very large operations. On the other end of the scale, 
nobody else knows what passes in the mind of an individual; often 
he is not conscious of it either. One could well argue that the his- 
torian knows only of the facts in his grasp; those which might still 
be afield, but have eluded him so far, he can, at best, suspect. 


The Need for Reconstruction 


The reason why history is not more accurate is, in the last 
analysis, inherent in the very task, the reconstruction of the past. 
Before stendacds of unequivocal certainty are demanded of history, 
it will be well to consider first whether such standards apply to 
it at all. There is no conceivable reason why an ente rprise, which 
explicitly aims at reconstructing past events by inferring them from 
a range of unequal cues, should be judged by the same criteria as 
physics. The historian has the unique job of reporting the nexus of 
events to which (with the possible exception of the most recent past) 
he has no direct access (Russell, 1957; Wyatt, 1959). History affords 
no immediate observation; it is, strictly speaking, non- empirical. Nor 
can events in history be as neatly inferred by their physical conse- 
quence as the presence of sidereal bodies. Whenever such inferences 
are feasible, they are subject to stringent reservations and to an 
abiding uncertainty. It is much more an article of faith than a postu- 
late of logic that ‘the standards of quantifiable evidence apply un- 
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conditionally to psychology, or that the status of psychology as a 
science depends on their realization. How much less reason is there 
(apart from the conviction that it is that way because it ought to 
be) to judge history by standards derived from the study of an en- 
tirely heterogeneous subject. Briefly, the indigenous problems of 
history-writing lie in: (1) the nature of its data; (2) the epistemo- 
logical status of the past; (3) the manner of historical synthesis. 

(1) The reconstruction of an event in the past obviously depends 
on somebody who first observed it and then left some sort of record 
of it. In addition, various kinds of tokens may have remained. Al- 
though they were not intended to convey any information about those 
who made them, nevertheless important conclusions can often be 
drawn from them. An observer is handicapped by his involvement 
in what he is observing. The closer he is to one of the centers from 
which action issues, the more likely is he to participate in aiding or in 
opposing it. Also, by being close to one fulcrum of change, the ob- 
server is necessarily removed from others. As the events of history 
tend to be multifarious and contrapuntal, it is easy to imagine how 
much and how little even a well-placed observer could have seen 
for himself, and how one-sided his judgment would have to be even 
if he is endowed with sterling objectivity. Professor Willcox cites 
several impressive examples for this most elementary problem of 
history-writing. 

(2) What is the past? Only what somebody remembers of it, 
or what somebody else leaves to be remembered by others. If this 
sounds extreme, introspect for a moment what you imagine the past 
to be like. It turns out that most of us have an image of the past 
somewhat like that of a landscape, which becomes dim and recedes 
as we move away from it. It is something of a cognitive jolt*. to 
realize that the past is utterly gone and does not continue in some 
faraway place where, with some luck, we could look it up. Now it 
consists only of what is left over of it—potsherds, ruins, artifacts— 
or what in more favorable instances is recorded of it in language. 
Any of these relics might contribute to conjectures of amazing scope; 
none by itself could with any stretch of the imagination be called 
“history.” It is no more than a statement of fact to say that the past 
does not exist unless it is reconstructed (Wyatt, 1959). 

Such reconstruction, however, is by its very nature never com- 
pleted.4 Ordinarily, we cannot know what jawbones, scrolls or 


3 The jolt reverberates in many speculations about the possibility that the 
past might in some way endure. It is reflected in the Greek image of the nether 
world (Hades) and reaches its most explicit form in St. Augustine. The same 
idea and the same wishful motive underlie the modem fantasy of a Time 
Machine. 

4 “In the nature of things no historical analysis can ever be brought up to 
date.” (Simpson, 1959.) 
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diaries we may yet find. A statement in history is, therefore, correct 
only so long as it is not superseded by a more informed one. This 
— to the uncovering of new data; but it applies also to the use 

viewpoints and categories for the reconstruction of an age when 
they had not yet been conceived and when nobody could have un- 
derstood them. Professor Willcox’s discussion of the meaning of 
economics less than four centuries ago is a case in point. It is there- 
fore no paradox that we probably know more about many a celebrated 
event than any individual who was in the thick of it could have 
known. 

(3) Historical synthesis, therefore, consists of the organization 
of data into a coherent pattern. If the data are convincing, they will 
closely prescribe the pattern, although it must not be overlooked 
for a moment that even the most extensive array of facts needs to 
be given a meaning in order to become history. Thus, interpretation 
is an integral part of reconstruction (Wyatt and Willcox, 1959). As 
it depends on the data, on the concepts, and on the methods avail- 
able at a given time (e.g., microscopic analysis, carbon dating, or 
psychoanalysis) and on the integrative faculties which the historian 
brings to his job, reconstruction is best viewed as an ongoing process 
rather than a completed state. History shares this condition with 
the psychological reconstruction of the individual past in psycho- 
analysis. What Freud said about the latter also applies to the former: 
both are interminable (Freud, 1952). The range of continuous self- 
emendation in history is, of course, extremely variable. Many facts 
of history have been established with a degree of probability that 
comes close to certainty, and many of our present views may under- 
go only minor changes in the future. This does not alter the principle; 
for we can in no way anticipate (and therefore not exclude) what 
new concepts might do to the views we hold now, how they might 
rearrange our data and what new vistas they might open up. History 
is most inchoate when its scope is large; but then it also seems to 
fulfill most its promise and indigenous function. For history admin- 
isters one of the true powers of mind: man’s present is certainly 
foisted upon him by all kinds of forces over which he has no control; 
but of his past he is really the maker. 


The Lesson of History 


What psychology could learn from history is already implied 
in the foregoing discussion. It would be useful for psychology from 
time to time to compare the complexity of its own endeavor with 
that of history. It should also be sobering for psychologists, intoxi- 
cated by the prospects of quantitative methodology, to contemplate 
the example of history in yet another sense: what historians raise 
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from musty records usually tells us more about the human conditions 
than the most incisive experiment. 

Because of the differences of scope and method between the 
two disciplines, psychologists have paid little attention to the fact 
that history, like literature, is an immense storehouse of data of human 
conduct. Unlike literature, however, it is a repository of observations 
of collective actions and large-scale change. I have discussed before 
the uncertainty which attends historical statements. In spite of these 
limitations, such statements afford a view of development, a con- 
figuration of events from beginning to end, which empirical observa- 
tion in the social sciences can usually not provide. All the world’s 
a stage, and history, with unequalled clarity, presents the complete 
play. This is also the great attraction in the psychological study of 
historical personalities. The data may be scanty and equivocal; withal, 
the peculiar and frequently perverse logic of individual careers can 
hardly ever be studied so well, even under the most favorable clinical 
conditions (Wyatt, 1956). For this reason too, psychology should be 
more audacious in applying its viewpoints to history, as Weber has 
done with such extraordinary success in the case of sociology. 

The most important lesson to be learned from history is identical 
with its own endeavor. Nothing in the field of human conduct can 
ultimately be meaningful unless it is put into a context of develop- 
ment which shows how the present emerged from the past. The anti- 
historicism’ of present-day psychology is in this sense a major liability. 
It is a bad liability when it is defended by scientific dogmatism—a 
worse one still when psychologists have ceased even to be aware of 
it. The attitude toward history is part of the alienation of psychologists 
from the humanities at large. The resulting loss for psychology is 
obvious; it becomes ludicrous when ignorance pretends to be a virtue. 

It seems almost tautological to say that all understanding is 
historical. In this elementary sense psychology, by being concerned 
with the antecedents of behavior, is historical too. It is perhaps a 
consequence of the methodical necessity of singling out and pursuing 
strands of experience and lines of conduct, that psychologists are so 
often found reluctant to face up to the contextual quality of any 
psychological event. Not that there has been a shortage of theories 
emphasizing the coherence of all human experiences in latitude 
(simultaneous events affecting each other) and in depth (the past 
affecting the present). Psychologists adopted them eagerly; but when 
the new ideas had to be fitted to the traditional canons of evidence, 


5 It must not be confounded with another kind of anti-historicism of which 
Nietzsche’s Vom Nutzen und Nachteil der Historie is probably the most incisive 
manifesto. The attitude of which I spoke first appears as the consequence of a 
kind of one-track empiricism together with a more covert wariness of the past. 
The other one is a reaction against a powerful cultural trend, the historicism 
of the nineteenth century. 
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methodological considerations determined how much of the global 
viewpoint could be accommodated. The rest was forfeited without 
questioning whether the benefits of the quantitative method were 
certain enough to make holistic principle adapt to it, even if in the 
process the former had to be trimmed beyond recognition. 

There is finally the subject matter of history itself. Among others, 
it points to the continuity of cultural, psychological and social cir- 
cumstances from the past to the present. If man does not live by 
bread alone, it is safe to assume that he is influenced in his conduct 
by more than the most immediate stimuli and the most obvious 
goals. Every psychological event refers back to a social condition 
which in turn receives its full meaning only from history. If, as 
psychologists, we aim to explain behavior, or experience (Wyatt, 
1958), it is hard to see how this should be accomplished without 
some knowledge of history, the none-too-silent partner of most of 
the events with which psychology is concerned. 


History, Psychology and Social Change 


Historians have, at various occasions, considered the application 
of the concepts of social science to historical change. The report of 
the Committee on Historiography (The Social Sciences, 1954) pre- 
sents a lucid summary of recent thinking on this subject. In dis- 
“a change and history (pp. 106-127) the authors suggest that: 
“... among the more important general factors of change in society 
are (1) a wide range of alternative opportunities; (2) a relative 
flexibility or looseness of structure in culture and social organization; 
and (3) lack of resistance because of the isolated character or grad- 
ualness of a change.” (p. 116) 

Change, they continue, will then depend on how much the 
prospect of it appeals to those in power. It will also depend on how 
widely spread a latent fear of change is among the people at large. 
This in turn may have to do with the surplus energy available for ex- 
perimenting with change; while all these factors must depend heavily 
on the physical environment and the biological state of the group 
which ponders change. 

If we examine this analysis of change we cannot help noticing 
that it relies essentially on sociological, that is, group-and- earn 
oriented, concepts. Of 31 references to professional literature only 
two are psychological: one from the field of personality theory; the 
other from that of social psychology. Yet the determinants of change 
cited before obviously point to psychological problems, even though 
they were first stated in sociological terms. Rigidity, a key-concept 
of the chapter mentioned, certainly is a psy chological concept; and 
the willingness for change, no less than the fear of it, can only refer to 
psychological events in individuals. If this is so, then it ought to be 
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feasible yom the more forceful and persistent ones that register 
in many different minds when social change is taking place. 


The ‘question is, then, why psychology should have contrib- 
uted so little to the bibliography of social change. It is tempting to 
refer to this restraint as refusal or disdain, but this is not practical. 
When a science does not do what is wanted of it and what clearly 
pene to its subject, we must conclude that it is not capable of 

ealing with the task at hand. The means may be lacking; or, more 
likely, the science has defined itself in such a way that it is not 
compatible with the task. Mediaeval medicine set out to achieve its 
aims largely by making deductions from certain philosophical and 
medical texts of inviolable authority. Unwilling to examine the 
etiology of diseases empirically, medicine could do little to cure them. 
Undoubtedly the absence of critical methods such as the microscope: 
had much to do with that situation, as one could easily infer once 
the method had been introduced. Still more decisive for medicine’s 
practical disability was the self-imposed restriction of its scope which 
prevailed far into the age of scientific discoveries. It may well be 
that the very orientation of contemporary psychology, especially in 
its representative academic purview, keeps it from concerning itself 
with historical change. Concepts like appeal to the ruling class or fear 
of change are unavoidably complex. Neither of them lends itself 
easily to measurement on some kind of scale, nor can it be readily 
visualized as a dependent variable. Some of the concepts of contem- 
porary psychology obviously are more fit to describe social change 
than others. Not having been much concerned with the topic, psychol- 
ogy has had little opportunity to reflect on the problems of investi- 
gating it. It appears, however, that the disaffection of psychology for 
social change has not only to do with a shortage of appropriate con- 
cepts and methods, but with the insistence in official psychology on 
the appurtenances of a scientific methodology d tout prix. Method in 
contemporary psychology often is an integral part of theory. It defines 
the scope of inquiry by prescribing what kind of data are acceptable 
and, in some instances, appears not only to express but to inform 
the theory. 

An example may illustrate this point. One would think that the 
recent increase in childbirth and the size of families would rate a 
prominent place in the attention of psychologists. Propagation reaches 
from the biological roots of man to his most advanced social, economic 
and political problems. It involves a wide variety of psychological 
events, individual and social, rational and emotional. The rate and 
timing of —— seems to depend on the role of the sexes, the 
relationship of men and women to each other and to their culture, on 
the impact of their fantasies and insecurities, and, of course, on a 
vast array of unconscious dispositions. As far as I know, there are 
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only very few studies on reproduction oriented toward a psycho- 
logical point of view (Mischler, 1954). True, demographic research 
has not been concerned with individual motivation for reproduction. 
It is equally clear, however, that the large-scale statistical studies 
which have been the norm in this field do not explain the psycho- 
logical determinants but, at best, only the social conditions of prop- 
agation. Moreover, the predictions of demographers have not proved 
to be correct during the recent increase in the birth rate. Yet this 
increase must have to do with processes of adjustment ranging from 
the psychological meaning of economic conditions for the individual 
to the impact of demands and expectations of the group upon him. 
On that plane the increase of the birth rate must derive from con- 
scious decisions: from the division of labor in work and leisure; from 
subtle balances among self-regard, gratification, the admission and 
repression of instinctual needs; from the image the individual has of 
himself and of his sexual partner; from the management of realistic 
and neurotic anxieties; and from many other psychological conditions 
(Hoffman, 1960). In short, there is enough glesines in the problems 
of reproduction for a dozen seminars in the major sections of psychol- 
ogy. The neglect of this area must have many causes, but at least it 
seems likely that the forbidding appearance of the problem, when 
approached in terms of the established methodology, has deterred 
psychologists. It is one thing to calculate what income or religious 
groups contribute to the steady growth of the population; another 
to understand a profound change in the style of life implying equally 
significant changes in the roles and images, the functions and _iden- 
tities of men and women. To inv estigate them would demand great 
flexibility of approach and a willingness to sacrifice the comforts of 
certainty to the goal of finding a plausible configuration for a com- 
plexity of interacting events. To be sure, the certainties of psychol- 
ogy have been somewhat more fictitious than is commonly admitted. 
At this point it would be more important to have a frame of refer- 
ence than a controlled experiment. 


In a previous section I have touched upon the relationship of 
psychological concepts to change. A certain predilection for static 
situations is pervious in contemporary psychology. The very principle 
of the experiment implies obliquely that the world stands still while 
it is being examined variable by variable. On the other hand, while 
the reproduction of life in terms of dependent and independent 
variables makes no assumptions one way or the other about time as 
the parameter of change, it does not exclude it either. In fact, change 
in time frequently is the dependent variable in learning experiments. 
Change is then usually conceived as a linear development of one 
or several variables which move in the same direction, such as the 
measure of abilities in a growth study; but not as the continued 
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interaction of emergent forces in a broad stream of ongoing events 
as history, at its best, will present life. 

This raises the question of a differential fitness of psychological 
concepts for comprehending social change. The discovery of a whole 
realm of pre- and praeter-rational motivation made it necessary for 
Freud to design not only a new terminology but a whole new system 
of psychological modalities and structures (Rapaport, 1960). Could 
it be that the language of psychology is somewhat obtuse with regard 
to the kind of change that manifests itself in society and history?® 
At this point no more can be done than stating the problem. We 
should also remind ourselves that it will not be solved by determined 
measurement. We might, on the other hand, gain for our purpose by 
studying the lessons of history. 
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Styles of Response to Social Change’ 


David Riesman 


On Psychological Styles 


As an invited discussant of four of these papers, I attended the 
meeting of the American Psychological Association in the fall of 1958. 
What Professor Frederick Wyatt says in his paper, “A Psychologist 
Looks at History,” about the rejection of the past by psychologists, and 
about the slavish imitation of the natural sciences, could certainly be 
seen on that occasion, as well as in any example of what is sometimes 
euphemistically called “the literature.” But what struck an outsider 
were the many assaults on professional complacency at this same con- 
vention, and the vivid sense many psychologists possessed of the 
history of science in general and of their discipline in particular, warn- 
ing them against methodological fashion while at the same time 
anchoring them in a tradition which, in the social sciences, is matched 
in grandeur and scope only by economics. While no one would deny 
that there are a great many Philistines among professional psycholo- 
gists, as among other professional men, what struck me was the 
attention a strong minority gave to men of sensibility and cultivation, 
of social concern and historical awareness, as against those whose 
receding historical landscape (to borrow a metaphor from Wyatt's 
paper ) hardly stretches beyond their own mentors in graduate school. 
I recognize that I would naturally be exposed to the less parochial, 
particularly the members of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, but for a week I wandered about to a good many ses- 
sions; and I must say that the intellectual life of many psy chologists 
is not adequately represented i in the stereotypical form of most journal 
articles, whose standardization of form and rhetoric may give the 
neophyte a false image though eventually a self-confirming one as to 
what is possible in his new trade. 

Plainly, I attended the convention with a tropism towards generali- 
zation, though quite willing to grant a priori elements of uniqueness to 

1 This paper is developed from my discussion at the American Psychological 
Association, September 1, 1958. I am indebted to the Carnegie Corporation for 
the opportunity to study changes in values among college students, both as re- 
flected in the Vassar Studies and elsewhere. 
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the sixty-sixth APA convention (in comparison both with those earlier 
and those later in the same field and with similar gatherings in neigh- 
boring fields). Such a temper on my part must seem impetuous to the 
sensible and moderate perspective of Professor Willcox, with his great 
sensitivity to the idiosyncrasy and happenstance of events and the 
blindnesses and biases of observers. For him, wisdom, like the Messiah, 
cannot be forced; and a young historian reading his paper might feel 
that the professional caution endemic among historians was strength- 
ened, in spite of what Willcox says about the necessity as well as the 
danger of the search for pattern and meaning. (The dangers of the 
search are highlighted by Bennett Berger’s paper on the myth of 
suburbia, with its lucid dissection of some of the reasons why generali- 
zations about a few upper-middle class suburbs have blossomed into 
an entire ideology.) But I wish Willcox had dealt with one or two 
instances where historians have actually attempted to use the compara- 
tive method to clarify why certain events occurred in one place in one 
way, and not in another place and in another way. If one rules out 
Max Weber's comparative studies of the role of religion in different 
societies on the ground that these force the past too much into a mold, 
I suppose one would also dismiss Crane Brinton’s effort to arrive at a 
theory of revolution from a comparison of Western instances. But what 
about Stanley Elkins’ Slavery, in which the differential development 
of this institution in North and in South America is used as a way of 
shedding light on both instances, as well as helping us understand con- 
centration camps and other analogies that were brought in (Elkins 
1958)? Willcox is not entirely averse to this order of thinking, for 
Anglo-Irish relations do remind him of the Hindu-Moslem struggle 
in India, or the current crisis in Algeria—just as some knowledge of 
Franco-German rivalries in the 1920's, as refracted in the domestic 
politics of both countries, helps as well as endangers my own effort to 
understand American-Soviet relations in the last two decades. It 
would be my guess that implicit comparisons are almost always present 
in historical work, sometimes taking the simplistic form Willcox 
describes of a unilinear belief in progress, while sometimes being at 
most an implicit basis at once for a sense of empathy and a sense of 
mystery when confronted with an initially alien and only partially 
reconstructed world. By wrestling with a concrete effort like that of 
Elkins, Willcox would have given me a better sense of where he stands, 
just as I wish Wyatt had devoted more time to the problem of Erik 
Erikson’s Young Man Luther and of what this book has contributed to 
our understanding of Luther in particular, and perhaps religious and 
cultural innovators in general (Erikson 1958). It is ironical that when 
historians write about history (as Willcox notes in his comment on 
Ranke’s pious but senseless remark), they cannot help but abandon 
the concreteness that is their métier—much as a clinician does when 
he begins to generalize about his “cases.” 
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Of Time and the River 


To return to Wyatt's comment that psychologists are unfamiliar 
with the history of their field, I think it could be argued that the work 
of most psychologists is done in short, readily publishable spurts, which 
may represent a long agenda, but one that is broken up into small and 
manageable bits. In that sense, psychologists (and sociologists, too) 
are like the residents of Berger's lower-middle class suburb who live 
on the installment plan: their temptation is to publish now, and think 
later. In contrast, historians would seem to live on a longer tether 
of impulse, publishing more books and comparatively fewer papers, 
and tending (as in Willcox’s illustration of the study of the American 
War of Independence) to exhaust a territory before ‘taking a purchase 
on it. They can afford this orientation in part because they can estab- 
lish at least partial monopolies of time and place. 

If we try to locate time-orientations in terms of social class, we 
can say that the upper class has traditionally been oriented towards the 
past (and of course many historians have been aristocratic by birth, 
by breeding or by inclination), while the middle class has been the 
future-oriented class, and the working class has been present- -oriented. 
Berger's paper would lead us to qualify this by saying that the upper- 
middle class is both other-oriented (implying a present-time per- 
spective) while still mobility-prone and therefore in some measure 
future-oriented; in contrast, it remains true that the working class (or 
lower-middle class) looks neither beyond its present locale nor its 
present prospects, once it has “made it” in an appropriately American 
package of domesticity. 

In these terms, the psychologist contributors to the present sympo- 
sium have maintained an unusually long trajectory. Mr. Kelly was 
certainly future-oriented when he began in his twenties a research 
whose very definition forbade immediate gratification. Likewise, the 
research at Vassar, reported by Professor Freedman, has not opted for 
the quick payoff: it has been longitudinal in studying the transition 
from college freshman to college senior—generations which are not 
like the fruit flies—and it has sought to bind time in still another way 
by unearthing earlier geological layers of alumnae. And while to an 
historian the fact that Urie Bronfenbrenner’s perspective stretches over 
a twenty-year series of researches, done in different places and in dif- 
ferent social layers, may not seem impressive, the fact remains that 
twenty years is a long time in many areas of social-psychological re- 
search, taking us back nearly to the beginning of the sample survey 
and nearly to the beginning of the study of the impact of social class 
on child-rearing practices. I want to try to look even further back and 
to generalize even more incautiously, as to some of the relations 
between social class and social change that may be implicit in these 


papers. 
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The Middle Class and Social Change 


I think I can detect in Kelly's material some slight confirmation 
for my general impression that it is the middle class, the mediating 
class, the educated class, whose opinions shift and which is therefore 
largely responsible for fluctuations in cultural and political tendencies 
(had Kelly begun his pioneering efforts today, in a more psycho- 
analytic or Gestaltist age, he might have looked for underlying syn- 
dromes of possibly greater consistency over time, and as to which 
husbands and wives, if they stayed together, might be more likely to 
shift in some as yet unascertained symbiotic way vis-a-vis one an- 
other). One can find evidence in public opinion polls that the more 
educated strata both have more opinions and change them more 
readily—and there is some evidence also in Carl Hovland’s studies 
of persuasion that college students hold and change opinions more 
readily than the less well-educated. To put matters another way, it 
is the middle class which first perceives social change, of a non- 
cataclysmic sort: it constitutes the nervous system of society, vul- 
nerable to news and to what is new. This is evident enough in Berger's 
account of the spread of the myth of suburbia, so that educated 
suburbanites read The Organization Man and wonder if it means 
them. The middle class mans the communications and research in- 
dustries, including teaching, and while Bennett Berger's working- 
class suburbanites join only the union, and in some cases the (funda- 
mentalist) church, it is the middle class that joins voluntary associa- 
tions, such as the APA or the League of Women Voters, which devote 
themselves inter alia to calling attention to and disseminating the news. 

As Berger points out, this “new” middle class is oriented to a style 
of life rather than an entrepreneurial career; it is very different in tone 
and in temper from the “solid” or bourgeois middle class whose sober 
and less rapidly fluctuating values we can more aptly find today among 
skilled workers or small shopkeepers. And we can glimpse here some- 
thing of the change that has overtaken what in an earlier day would 
have been called the historical mission of the middle class. It does not 
take the hubris of a Toynbee to propose that, during the period of 
industrialization and urbanization, the middle class was the rising, the 
forward-looking, often the revolutionary class. While many of its 
members were doubtless thrifty, sedate and complacent, many others 
had their eye on the higher classes blocking the way, whether these 
were feudal nobles, or Southern planters, or hierarchical clerics; their 
aspirations were onward and upward: indeed, it was their ambition 
and achievements that created the belief in progress to which historians 
less patrician than Jacob Burkhardt often succumbed. Only rarely did 
the middle class look below and beneath, at the working class; and 
when it did, it expected, at least during the period of the Enlighten- 
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ment and down until very recently, to raise it to its own level, its 
own standards of discipline and performance. (In this connection, it 
is interesting to go back and read the accounts by British and French 
visitors to the Lowell Mills in the early nineteenth century, to see how 
widespread was their admiration for the industry, discipline, and 
uplift of these mills; there was as little regret in ‘these accounts at 
the mechanization of America or the subordination of country-bred 
girls to the clock as there was to be any feeling among native-born 
Americans about the subordination of Italian or Slavic peasants to 
“Americanization” in the Theodore Roosevelt era. ) 

Outside of the South, the middle class had pretty plain sailing in 
America, having very few vestiges of hierarchy, either to subdue or 
to imitate. Its social function in the movement of industrialization and 
emancipation has now been institutionalized; and social mobility, as 
Bergers remarks imply, becomes a collective drive built into the 
economy as well as a characterological one built into individuals. For 
the upper-middle class, several World Wars have helped to hasten the 
period of stock-taking, of wondering whether the steep steps ahead 
are worth it, whether the present and the past should be so ruthlessly 
sacrificed to a no longer clearly delineated and assured future. 


Changed Values in the Middle Class 


The historian, of course, can remind us that such misgivings are 
nothing new. The Romantic Movement had its beginnings among 
poets and other rebels in the very teeth of industrialization and Vic- 
torian optimism about progress, but the Romantic outlook did not 
reach the main body of the American middle class until the last gener- 
ation, where it was perhaps typified by Sinclair Lewis’ heroine, Carol 
Kennecott. 

One aspect of this development is referred to by Kelly when he 
discusses the increasing emphasis on religion in his follow-up materials, 
and suggests, I think rightly, that this is not a matter of aging and 
the life-cycle, but rather of cultural change. The new vogue of the old 
opinion that church- going is a good thing may itself represent the 
propensity to change among the middle class to which I have already 
referred; indeed, in America the educated classes, and especially the 
men, are more likely to go to church than in other Western countries. 
Is it too far-fetched to suggest that, as the belief in progress, personal 
and social, has waned, the belief in belief has grown? Certainly the 
kind of inconoclasm one finds in Bertrand Russell is no longer fashion- 
able. The myth of suburbia assumes a stable family in an unstable 
world, and we all know that church-going “for the sake of the children” 
is a favorite cement. Consequently, while the form of belief differs 
greatly between the middle class and the working class, we have 
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largely abrogated the gap that once separated the free-thinking pro- 
fessional man from his church-going wife, or from the devout lower 
class. 

The Romantic rejection of middle-class rationalism appears also in 
another form, if one examines some of the studies which enter into 
Bronfenbrenner’s analysis. When I first came to the University of 
Chicago in 1946, an influential group among my social science col- 
leagues appeared to regard the working class much as D. H. Lawrence 
and other writers had done: as the locale of all that was immediate, 
virile, and open. What in an earlier semantic would have been called 
careless, loose, filthy, lazy, and so on, now became permissive, easy- 
going, casual, and other plus words, while in contrast the middle class 
was stigmatized as striving; inhibited, driven, anxious, cold (the cold- 
warm axis being the semantic differential of the greatest potency ). The 
qualities that an E. M. Forster heroine might look for in Italy were 
being discovered by the researchers in the Little Italys, the street 
corner societies, of the American slum, in much the same spirit, though 
not of course method, that guided Steinbeck among the Okies, or 
Nelson Algren among the junkies (or, in another approach, Robert 
Redfield among the folk of Yucatan). When I first became acquainted 
with the Allison Davis-Robert Havighurst findings, it occurred to me 
that this view of lower-class permissiveness might possibly be an ele- 

ment in their answers, as well as their questions. 

Let me not however leave with you the impression that the bias of 
these middle-class researchers against the values they themselves had 
grown up with and suffered from has necessarily been a bad thing, 
either for their research or for society. Akin to such a bias, the very 
effort that Willcox enjoins on the historian, namely to look at the 
period he is studying in its own context and not (Collingwood to the 
contrary) in terms of his own preconceived ideas, may require as a 
first step sympathy as well as empathy. Furthermore, without bias, 
without something at stake, we are not apt to care enough about any- 
thing to discover much; and the adversary principle has in science 
some of the same virtues (and limitations) that it has in the law. 
Without the Davis-Havighurst research, Bronfenbrenner’s task of sub- 
sumesmanship might have been almost too easy, and the Sears, Mac- 
coby, and Levin study done in a suburb of Boston would have worked 
against a thinner dialectic. 

Still, the findings of the Davis-Havighurst study remain to chal- 
lenge us, however we may interpret the intellectual climate that led 
to the research itself. Very likely, as the Sears, Maccoby, and Levin 
report makes plain, there are regional and ethnic differences which 
Bronfenbrenner’s paper can help future researchers to sort out. One 
might propose that the Chicago middle class is less cosmopolitan 
than the size of its city would indicate; certainly its “world’s greatest 
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newspaper” has been a carrier of “old middle class” values and at- 
titudes. The trend against thrift, against a compulsive future-orienta- 
tion, may be more pronounced in New York and Hollywood than in 
Chicago and Kansas City, though it would be interesting to have the 
Davis and Havighurst study repeated and to see whether the Middle 
Western families have become more permissive in the interim. 


“Urban Pastoral’ 


Mervin Freedman and I have discussed and corresponded about 
the question as to how deep the shift towards present-orientation and 
towards permissiveness goes in the upper-middle class. Plainly, among 
the more emancipated and perhaps more disaffected members of the 
upper-middle class, lower-class values have a great attraction, as these 
filter in through jazz and popular music, through literature, and 
through implications drawn from Freud and from cultural anthro- 
pology. As against the Victorian movement to uplift the working class, 
we have witnessed something of a movement of homogenization with 
it, one that might be termed “urban-pastoral.” The lower plateau of 
ethnocentrism-scale scores found by Freedman may be some index of 
this. 

To be sure, Freedman and I would agree that this has not been an 
actual influence from below: the lower class (so largely, in this coun- 
try, as Berger's paper states, an ethnic lower class) does not speak or 
write for itself, although its presumed symbols, from bluejeans to Elvis 
haircuts, may perhaps in small part be spread face-to-face through the 
public high schools as well as through the mass media. Studies of high 
school climates by James Coleman and others indicate that a middle- 
class minority in a working-class high school may be influenced by 
working-class casualness and resistance to academic achievement 
values, just as the working-class minority in a middle-class high school 
may feel in part rejected and in part impelled by middle-class 
standards. In general, however, lower-class values are not imitated 
per se, but an image of the lower class, given vogue by middle-class 
opinion leaders, is imitated, even while the lower class itself, late in 
discovering these reversals, may still be seeking to imitate its image of 
the middle class (in consumer tastes, if not in political and civic atti- 
tudes, as Berger's paper makes clear)—a two-way movement that 
seems to be delineated in some of the findings reported by Bronfen- 
brenner. (Bronfenbrenner’s discussion of identification may also help 
us clarify the mechanisms of social class symbiosis and mutual infil- 
tration. ) 

On the basis of his Vassar studies, however, Freedman writes 
(personal letter May 26, 1959): “Underneath the more relaxed and 
permissive middle-class surfact is the same old middle-class conserva- 
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tism and caution. .. . Current Vassar girls are ready to live, in Jacobs’ 
words ‘in society without ethnic, racial, or income barriers, but when 
the chips are down, they are likely to marry a boy who went to Hotch- 
kiss and Yale.’ I suppose all this amounts to saying that I think the 
middle class is still very much the middle class, although the condi- 
tions of our society are such that middle-class people don’t have to 
resist so much, fight so hard or proclaim their virtues so loudly.” I 
think, but I may be mistaken, that this underestimates the dimensions 
and the depth of change. 


The Second Sex 


In any event, Freedman and I are in agreement in believing that, 
with respect to child-rearing and other values, educated upper-middle 
class women are somewhat readier to change, more fashion-prone, 
more open, in ideas as well as in dress, than their menfolk. In Crest- 
wood Heights, if not in Berger's working-class suburb, it is the mothers 
who have adopted the more permissive outlooks, while the men remain 
somewhat embedded in older entrepreneurial values. Indeed, while 
attendance, if only periodic, at union meetings may make Berger’s 
working men more alert to political and economic questions, I wonder 
whether it will not be the working-class wife who first hears, perhaps 
from TV, perhaps from reading Woman’s Day, though not as yet from 
her pastor or PTA, of the newer modes of child care. 

Recall, in this connection, the poignant tale of the girl in Theodore 
Newcomb’s study of Bennington who comes home at Christmas and 
goes out with her boyfriend, who listens to her new radical ideas, or 
rather doesn’t listen but says: “Have another drink: you'll get over it” 
(Newcomb 1943). Freedman’s material shows that she probably won't, 
while the boy has already “gotten over” everything. The women who 
first attended Vassar and Bryn Mawr and who first sent their daughters 
to Bennington and Sarah Lawrence—as they couldn't, over their hus- 
bands’ career-minded and alumni-minded protests, have succeeded in 
sending their sons to Antioch or Goddard—could culturally afford ex- 
perimentalism because they were not tied in to the occupational sys- 
tem as directly as the men. As Veblen pointed out in The Theory of 
the Leisure Class, they were able, for better as well as for worse, to 
lead vicarious lives. A few rebelled against this protected existence, 
and sought to lead at work the same sort of lives men did: these early 
career women were sharply etched by what they had to fight, to over- 
come. Being primarily of middle-class rather than aristocratic origins, 
they lacked the upper-class protections for idiosyncrasy which operate 
in England and the Continent to help facilitate careers for the small 
minority of women who pursue careers (rather than merely jobs), 
while the professions themselves, such as medicine, being middle-class 
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in a world still embued with some feudal traces, lacked the monopolis- 
tic power to keep them out. Somewhat comparable patterns could in- 
deed be seen among blue-stockings in Boston and elsewhere in an 
earlier day, who were socially mobile downwards in entering such 
middle-class trades as pediatrics or anthropology. Still others of this 
early group sought cross-cultural adventure in another way, by becom- 
ing the founders of settlement houses. They did not nec cessarily ques- 
tion middle-class values, but they sought to spread them in a way 
that gave them contact with the lower class. Ruth Benedict, Vassar 
graduate, anthropologist, poet, and classicist, profound antagonist of 
middle-class ethnocentrism, came out of such a milieu.” 

No one who has known a number of these women of the Vassar 
generation from 1904 to, say, 1934, can doubt their clear self-definition. 
Even to go to college in the early years in the East, rather than to 
come out, make the Grand Tour, and wait for callers, required energy 
and conviction; and if there was greater freedom for women’s educa- 
tion because fathers cared less, and vocationalism interfered less 
(status being determined by the prospective husband’s occupation, 
and not by the wife's ), there was also the need to fight the tendency to 
spend the family’s money on the education of sons, not of di aughters—a 
tendency which still inhibits the higher education of many able 
women, and is said to kee p the women’s colleges impecunious. 

Many girls went to college precisely to get away from home—as 
sons could do by joining the “Army, or the wheat ‘harvest, or just by 
being boys. Some girls of this sort became the sexual rebels, not the 
careerists of occupation but of mores. But Bronfenbrenner’s own re- 
searches show how rare this pattern is today, when in the love-oriented 
upper-middle class home, the daughter's tether of impulse is cut short 
by her own vulnerability to her parents’ protectiveness—resulting in 
an adaptiveness that, for the sake of adjustment, inhibits the leader- 
ship and independence that are valued traits among boys. Such girls, 
when in college, carry out the parental behests by transfe ring the 
authority from the home to the faculty. It is a sign, incide ntally, of the 
still-extant subordination of women (we might regard this as the Jim 
Crow of the well-educated ) that Bronfenbrenner has difficulty in find- 
ing any researches comparable to his own which are as attentive to 
the specific trajectory of girl-children as to that of boy-children; Freud, 
as is well-known, was far more interested in the Oe dipus complex than 
its female analogue.* 








2 See Margaret Mead (1959). And for evidence that the residual minority 
of college women today, who are career-minded rather than job-minded, hold 
unconventional values in general, see Rose K. Goldsen, Morris Rosenberg, Robin 
M. Williams, Jr., and Edward A. Suchman (1960). 

3 I wish Wyatt would sometime examine reasons for the fact—if it be a fact 
—that the major novels of adolescence now being written concern boys and not 
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The Middle Way 


In Kelly's material, comparable sex differences do not appear, 
perhaps because he is working with comparing group means or in- 
dividuals at Time I and Time II. On the contrary, what strikes me in 
his data is the moderation of views, the eschewing of extremes, not 
only in the follow-up questionnaires, but even earlier. Very likely, as 
he suggests, self-selection is an element in this: the respondents were 
respondents, obedient to requests and to diligence. I would guess 
that, as moderates, most of them voted for Ike. Actually, considering 
what has happened in the world between the two studies, considering 
the enormous shifts of upper-middle class style and experience in the 
United States that we have discussed above, these respondents seem 
to me to have been, despite their middle position, less variable than 
Kelly himself seems to feel—less variable even on that peripheral 
area of the modern, mobile self, the area where opinions and attitudes 
are traded and accumulated. 

It occurs to me, in the light of Berger's paper (and of my own 
work), that intellectuals may in general be inclined to overestimate the 
amount of change by selecting certain visible indices, even in the 
absence of the kind of serious and searching studies that would satisfy 
either Berger or Willcox. Nevertheless, when we compare Freedman’s 
semi-longitudinal data with Kelly's, we do have some evidence that 
the swing towards moderation itself represents a substantial change. 
The present generation of Vassar students is at once more broadly 
tolerant and less differentiated than its early predecessors. For one 
thing, as I have already indicated, they have not made the same 
sort of decision to attend college. Permissiveness means in effect 
that it is easier to go than not to go. It means that it is easier to 
be tolerant (on the basis of arguments drawn from Freud, D. H. 
Lawrence, Lloyd Warner, and so on) than to be thought bourgeois, 
prudish, and incapable of feminine responsiveness. It means it is easier 
to spend than to save—indeed, if a whole generation started suddenly 
to save, the economy might collapse; and here social change shows its 
imperative side, where it favors the character structure it teleologically 
or at any rate temporarily “needs.” And as I have also indicated, such 
young women will even be permitted certain once-male prerogatives 
like holding a job (just as they have almost entirely taken over horse- 
back riding), so that except for a few, the issue of careers, as against 
jobs, is minimized, while the issue of careers, as against families, has 
evaporated. 

And yet, in spite of these concessions to what appears as an older 





girls, for instance The Catcher in the Rye or A Separate Peace; so too a recent 
book on adolescence pays virtually no attention to girls: see Edgar Z. Frieden- 
berg (1959). 
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ideal of femininity (as distinguished from feminism), the gap between 
the two sexes appears to have narrowed, judging from our general 
knowledge as this is at once confirmed and challenged by Bronfen- 
brenner’s data on child-rearing practices in the better-educated strata; 
while perhaps the women have made a somewhat greater shift in 
values, the men have also moved, as in their willingness to share in 
many of the affective and day-to-day burdens of child-rearing—so 
much so, Bronfenbrenner suggests, that the husband's position and his 
support and discipline may play a dominant part in shaping the child’s 
own qualities. This is in sharp contrast with the working-class man 
who drinks beer in a tavern and “bothers” his wife and kids on occasion 
—the pattern one would still expect to find in Berger’s working-class 
suburb. 

Bronfenbrenner’s material makes plain that in bringing up chil- 
dren the upper-middle class family, no longer “bourgeois” in the 
traditional sense, has exchanged the no longer successful techniques 
of Frederick Winslow Taylor for the more subtle ones of Elton Mayo. 
These “bureaucratic” families (to employ the term used by Miller and 
Swanson in The Changing American Parent) act as if they had dis- 
covered that success itself does not have to be sacrificed to hedonism 
and indulgence towards children (in fact many of us must have been 
struck by the fact that the indulged brats of our friends, when they 
get to college as they seem to manage to do, often turn out good work 
and when they graduate, they go on to hold jobs and raise families— 
or rather, less and less do they wait until graduation, either to hold a 
job or to begin a family). The very strength of family bonds, tightened 
by permissiveness, and perhaps also by the conservative aspects of the 
myth of suburbia, may have the long-run effect of limiting the orbits 
within which these college graduates may move, rendering them 
tolerant but unadventurous, civic-minded (in the sense of concern with 
suburban or other neighborhood problems) but unpolitical, testimony 
perhaps to the loss of momentum on the part of the middle class as 
a whole.‘ 


The Future as History 


Throughout this account, I have speculated on the assumption 
that the pressures of social change operate primarily on the middle 
class, while the working class (and the lower-middle class as well) 
dozes through history, fitfully yanked by a middle class on the rise, 
and now to some extent rejoined by a contrite middle class no longer 
self-confident and progressive. Willcox’s paper has only increased my 





4 For elaboration of this distinction between the civic and the political, sec 
my essay (1958). 
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awareness that such an assumption is at once historicist and determin- 
ist. For one thing, it does not differentiate sufficiently within the mid- 
dle class between the movers and shakers, for whom openness is 
opportunity, and the moved and shaken, for whom freedom brings 
primarily anxiety and self-deprecation. Such differentiation cannot be 
made through the techniques used in the studies reported here, but 
only through the kind of concrete contextual analysis that Willcox’s 
pages illustrate and that Berger's paper calls for. In Kelly's work, each 
individual counts one, and each trait within him counts one. Kelly is 
fully aware that the traits measured are not of equal weight, perhaps 
altogether not of great weight for the personality in its social setting. 
Survey research, and psychological research in general, is “democratic” 
in that its techniques assume that everyone has the same weight in the 
social process; we all know that everyone does not; and changes in 
some people matter much more than even greater changes in others. 
The future-orientation of a George Humphrey, Secretary of the U.S. 
Treasury, worrying about the size of the national budget in future 
decades, has in certain crucial respects mattered more than the 
present-orientation of all the new middle class and all the new sub- 
urbias put together; or, more accurately, Humphrey’s sense of strong 
conviction has operated in a milieu where the relaxed and tolerant 
present-orientation of others has let him—not entirely—have his way. 
To study such matters and their psychological concomitants requires 
a judgment, a decision, as to what is happening to society as well as 
to the developmental stages of individuals—that is, a sense of pattern 
which is historically as well as psychologically holistic. 

But again this doesn’t mean that every factor counts one, or every 
incident, although Willcox’s illustrations concerning the Puritan revo- 
lution or the Glorious one might lead a reader to think so. The very 
pattern that we search for, even if it is no longer shaped in an evolu- 
tionary mold, remains something quite specifically Western; the idea 
of history is itself an invention; and our understanding is heightened 
as well as truncated by visionaries like Karl Marx or Toynbee, whose 
violent assaults on the material they deal with help set the pace for 
soberer men who can restore elements too summarily thrown out. 
Willcox is certainly not hostile to leaps of the imagination, but he 
does ask for a kind of tact towards the data that are there, and the 
data that unfortunately are not there—and towards the “tribe” who 
are the no longer living subjects of one’s investigations. 

Tact of this sort is very much in evidence in the Vassar studies, 
for here the citadel of an elite was invaded in spite of all the hostil- 
ities towards clinical and social research that an Ivy League college 
can harbor. (Perhaps not accidentally, it is again the women who are 
in the forefront of vulnerability and novelty here.) Had it been pos- 
sible, however, | wish there had been more emphasis in the Vassar 
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research on the leaders within the particular elite. Where do specific 
members of the faculty come in, as negative or positive models? Are 
there student leaders who set the tone (as in the earlier Bennington 
study ), or is there a kind of sociometric amorphousness? Is the impact 
of the more demanding faculty members primarily to make the stu- 
dents miserable, when, twenty years later, with three children, two 
cars, four clubs, the alumnae feel that they have let their education 
down? 

And beyond that, wouldn't it be fine if Bronfenbrenner and Freed- 
man could get together to see whether the next generation of Vassar 
mothers, themselves raised in the ardor of permissiveness and already 
perhaps reacting moderately, with Dr. Spock, against this, are bringing 
up a generation of children so beautifully conditione d as no longer to 
envy the working class its apparent fre edoms, but possibly concerned 
with important political issues, in contrast to the primarily cultural 
focus Berger discusses? 


The Class Locale of Realism 


It is, I think, often churlish in book reviewers to condemn an 
author for not writing some other book they might have preferred 
reading, or regard as more important in some scale of values. It 
would be chuslish in me to criticize these papers because they con- 
sider individuals as such, or as parents, without weighing them in terms 
of their position in society. My general inclination is rather to com- 

mend these papers again, as I did at the outset, for their adherence to 
the older middle-class morality of the long view. It takes confidence 
in one’s own future, the future of science, and the future of man, to 
plan and carry out a longitudinal study and to devote oneself to 
intricate work that binds time and links ideas. 

Many members of the upper-middle class have today lost that 
feeling of confidence. Their adaptability, their gift for holding and 
changing opinions, no longer give them the sense that, as individuals 
and as members of a rising group, they can shape their own and their 
country’s destiny over time. They have, as Freedman’s questionnaire 
shows, resigned themselves in many cases to believing that there will 
always be wars, always be nation¢ lism. Whereas in 1945 the middle- 
class view diverged sharply from the working-class outlook which, 
even during the more hopeful days of the Seoend World War, had 
remained xenophobic, suspic ious and hostile, by the time of the Korean 
War the middle-class view had come closer to the lower-class one, 
forced along both by world events and by the interpretation of those 
events by McCarthyism (Riesman 1956). Looked at another way, 
once the advanced views of the middle class received a series of set- 
backs, as Communism has been both in disillusioning middle-class 
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liberals and contaminating or eviscerating them politically, it became 
good domestic politics to arouse the working class and the lower- 
middle class against the upper-educated strata who had thus lost 
momentum. One of the most interesting large-scale questions raised 
by such material, concerns the relation between social position and 
social realism. Social change alters the vantage points for looking at 
society in massive and stratified Sherif effects. A rising class, I have 
implied, has confidence and even over-confidence in its perceptions, 
and can, within limits, make them come true. A helpless or resigned 
class may lack the necessary energy and interest for relatively un- 
blinkered perception. 

But an oppressed and parochial position is no help either. The 
working class is even more lacking in confidence and hope, for itself 
if not for its progeny, than is the middle class. Its vaunted realism is 
often mere cynicism and nihilism—a sort of mutually sustaining para- 
noia, especially common among Negroes despite their recent great 
advances. And, romantic observers to the contrary, the working class 
is not even tough; it can stand minor deprivations that would drive an 
upper-middle class person to a psychotherapist, but left to itself, it is 
prone to panic and can seldom cope with disaster. 

So long as things go well, which means in practice so long as the 
upper-middle class or elite leadership prevents economic or military 
disaster, and provides medical and welfare assistance, the severities or, 
in Bronfenbrenner’s phrase, the desperation of lower-class life, may 
escape observers, may escape the lower class’ own indulgent image of 
itself (Hoggart 1957). But, nourished on the same sense of historical 
tragedy on which Willcox also draws, I cannot avoid the feeling that 
in this world things do not go well for long. The job, for instance, 
which seemed attractive to the high school drop-out in Elmtown, who 
could drive a car while his anxious middle-class-mates were sweating 
out their College Entrance Board exams, loses its charms after a few 
years, when the middle-class person may just be hitting his stride as an 
independent person. As Berger's material suggests, the finiteness and 
finality of a working-class job has not yet been assimilated into an 
independent and self-sustaining working-class culture. Correspond- 
ingly, the lower-class boy, turned parent, may want to whip his own 
son into the middle class—and fail, because the appeal of his personal 
example is stronger than the appeal of his unconvinced and incon- 
sistent exhortations (Kahl 1953, Parsons 1959). In a depression like 
the present one [Fall, 1958], the factory worker will be laid off while 
the white-collar worker is stockpiled. In a war economy like the 
present one, the working class through its unions and its political voices 
helps maintain an arms race and an international “system” of inter- 
mittent provocation from which we may all perish. At the same time, 
the war economy helps provide the paychecks that propel the develop- 
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ments Berger has observed, developments that presently affect only 
the mise-en-scéne of working-class life, but not more fundamental 
attitudes. 

Still, we may conclude that social change is catching up with the 
working class. And while it is not yet as opinion-prone as the middle 
class, even this may be changing. The jobs it holds or doesn’t get, the 
goods it buys, the shocks of war and dislocation—these move it by fits 
and starts. In the twentieth century, it is not easy to sleep without 
nightmares, or live without daydreams in any class. 
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